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JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST DAY—TuEspay, July s. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The sixty-third annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction opened in the Casino Theatre, 
Narragansett Pier, R. I., Tuesday evening, July 5, 
1892. 

The president, Ray Greene Huling, of New Bedford,- 
Mass., called the Institute to order at 8:10 p. m. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. A. B. 
Carver, of Yonkers, N. Y. 

The president then introduced the Schubert Quar- 
tette of Boston—Mr. George J. Parker, rst Tenor; 
Mr. George W. Want, 2d Tenor; Mr. Arthur B. Hitch- 
cock, 1st Bass; Mr. D. Marks Babcock, 2d Bass—who 
sang “Comrades in Arms,” by A. Adams, and in 
response to an enthusiastic encore, “ Sailor’s Song,” by 
Hatton. 

I 
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After a few pleasing remarks, the president intro- 
duced His Excellency, D. Russell Brown, Governor of 
Rhode Island, and Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, Com- 
missioner of Education for the same state, who deliv- 
‘ered addresses of welcome. 


WELCOME, 


Gov. Brown, representing the commonwealth, said : 


It affords me great pleasure to welcome you to our state, and 
especially to this part of Rhode Island’s beautiful shores, where 
nature and the hand of man have provided so much that is enter- 
taining and delightful. Let me assure you that our people greet 
you heartily, and appreciate the honor you confer in accepting 
this place for your meeting. We believe that you have acted 
wisely and will not regret your choice. 

The cause of education should be very near to every citizen, and 
it is well that you, the leaders of educational thought, meet at the 
close of the school year for a comparison of notes and for a 
free interchange of ideas. Throughout our country the cause of 
public education is making rapid progress. Here in Rhode 
Island we have caught the enthusiasm, and have an ever-increas- 
ing desire for more general public instruction and the higher edu- 
cation of all, especially in the more practical branches of study, 
and we are on the up grade all the year around. But I will leave 
it to our commissioner, Mr. Stockwell, who has served us long 
and well, to tell you all about this. 

In behalf of our state, I gladly welcome you to Rhode Island, 
and I hope that your visit will prove as pleasant as I feel sure it 
will be profitable to you and to the cause of education generally. 


In behalf of the schools of Rhode Island, Commis- 
sioner Stockwell spoke as follows: 


I am sure that after the cordial welcome extended to you by 
His Excellency, Gov. Brown, no words of mine are necessary; 
but it is, in a sense at least, quite fitting that a word should be 
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spoken to-night for the teachers of Rhode Island and her various 
educational interests. 

In their behalf, then, and personally, it gives me very great 
pleasure to extend to you the hand of greeting, and to assure you 
that you are indeed very welcome to Rhode Island and her planta- 
tion. 

We are the more glad to receive you within our borders, 
because you are not strangers. This is, I think, the fifth time you 
have met in our little state; and from the first meeting held under 
the direction of those Nestors of the Institute, whose name and 
fame will never grow dim, down to the present moment, this 
organization has steadily grown in the estima:ion and regard of 
our citizens. 

But though you may have often visited the state, this is the first 
time you have ever been received within the classic precincts of 
the Narragansett country, the old “South County.” No spot in 
New England has a richer history, and among all of the legends 
which cluster about her, none are more noted than those which 
deal with her home life. Indeed, sir, this was the seat of a truly 
royal hospitality, and he who was once a favored recipient never 
forgot his experience. It was ever a bright spot in his memory. 
I am sure I shall only express the feelings of this community, 
when I say to you, one and all, that we give you a genuine Narra- 
gansett welcome. 

I think I may be pardoned the statement that I doubt if the 
Institute has ever met in a place more redolent in its traditions 
and surroundings with educational and patriotic memories. 

The place of Homer’s birth still remains unsettled, the location 
of the first free school in America is a disputed claim, but I ques- 
tion whether any place can claim so long and unbroken a record 
in behalf of free education for all, without respect to race or con- 
dition, as can the town of South Kingston, the ancient Pettaquams- 
cutt. In 1695, Judge Samuel Sewall, one of the proprietors of 
the Pettaquamscutt purchase, placed in the hands of trustees a 
large lot of land, the profits or income of which was to go 
“towards the procuring, settling, supporting, and maintaining at 
all times forever hereafter a learned, sober, orthodox person to 
instruct the children and youth of Pettaquamscutt, English as well 
Indian, to read and write the English language and the rules of 
grammar.” Here was one of the first, if not the very first recog- 
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nition of the claims of every child, without distinction of race, 
color, or condition, to free education made in this country; and it 
continues in full force to this day, having maintained its useful 
career unbroken ; for it was only the past week that I read in the 
annual returns of the schoo] committee of South Kingstown, 
among the “receipts” for the year, that of the annual income of 
the Sewall Fund. For more than a century the school looked 
down upon this very spot from the heights of Tower Hill, imme- 
diately behind us, and when the glory of that locality departed, 
the school was removed to Kingston Hill, then denominated 
“ Little Rest,” where it rests to this day. 

To the north of us, overlooking the bay and charming the eye 
with the picturesqueness of its view, lies McSparran IIill, the 
site of the first church erected in this country under the auspices 
of the Church of England. There lived and labored the worthy 
Dr. McSparran, the friend and companion of the noted Berkeley, 
the foremost scholar of his day. This church, a most interesting 
relic of the past, may be seen in the village of Wickford, to which 
it was removed many years ago. 

A little farther up the bay, but still within the limits of the old 
“South County,” may be found another historic spot, the birth- 
place of one of the geniuses of the eighteenth century, the Ameri- 
can peer of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gilbert Stuart, whose portraits 
of Washington have given both artist and subject a world-wide 
renown. The old “Snuff Mill” still stands where it did in 
Stuart’s days, but little changed, and will well repay a pilgrimage 
to the spot. 

Time would fail me were I to recall all of the places in this 
neighborhood that are associated with the notable deeds of the 
past, but I cannot fo. bear to allude to the fact that out from this 
town came the leader in the contest for better schools which gave 
to Rhode Island her present system of public schools. The name 
of Wilkins Updike deserves to be held in everlasting remembrance 
by all friends of popular education, for the whole-hearted and 
chivalric devotion with which he threw himself into the conflict, 
and which contributed, in no small degree, to the final success. 

It is, then, friends, to these scenes and associations, as well as 
to the more apparent and specific attractions of the place and 
hour, that we welcome you, confident that the days you spend 
here will not only refresh and invigorate the body, but that you 
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will draw inspiration and power from hill and shore for the better 
discharge of duty and the richer fulfilment of the opportunities 
that God shall place in your hands in the time to come. 

Again, Mr. President, in the name and in behalf of the teachers 
of Rhode Island, I bid you welcome, with the hope that your stay 
may be so agreeable that your steps will ere long turn again invol- 
untarily to the shores of the ov/y Narragansett. 


RESPONSE. 


President Huling said in reply: 


In behalf of the members of the American Institute of Instrue- 
tion, I am happy to respond to Your Excellency’s felicitous wel- 
come and to the cordial greeting voiced by Commissioner Stock- 
well, assuring you of our deep appreciation of the kindly feeling 
which prompts your words. The Institute is no stranger to 
Rhode Island; it has been our guest more than once before, and 
it is ever glad to come here. To sonie of us, indeed, there is an 
especial pleasure in the coming; for a visit to Rhode Island isa 
visit home. 

We come in goodly numbers, but not as an invading force. 
Mr. Stockwell might have mentioned an occasion in former days 
when a band of New Englanders came to the Old South County 
on a different errand. They landed at Wickford, you remember, 
and, marching through the wintry snows on your hills, in the 
swamp afew miles west from here they found the native Rhode 
Islanders waiting to give them even a warmer reception than your 
words presage to us. But we come rejoicing to receive your kind- 
ness and hoping that from our stay something of rich advantage 
may be yours, as well as ours. 

Your Commissioner of Education found many honors by which 
to emphasize the historical richness of the region in which we are 
now entertained. As an old Rhode Islander, I must confess my 
surprise that he omitted the one chief glory of this hospitable 
country. For unaccountably he neglected to mention that here 
was the original home of that culinary delight, the Rhode Island 
Johnnycake, and of Phyllis, that marvellous cook whom “Shep- 
herd Tom ” never ceased to praise. 
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Yes; we are glad to be here, where the broad Atlantic sends its 
cool breezes to temper the July heats, and where human skill has 
vied with nature to make the days of summer restful, healthful, 
and delightful. And we trust that we may be able to carry hence 
into the busy activities of the coming year the helpful influences 
with which we are now surrounded. 


The President then called upon the Schubert Quar- 
tette, who sang “King Witlaf’s Drinking Horn,” by 
Hatton, and on recall, “ Annie Laurie,” arranged by 
Buck. 

The address of the evening was delivered by Profes- 
sor Simon N. Patten, of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, on “THE EcoNoMICcs OF EDUCATION.” 

[For all addresses and the lengthier speeches in de- 
bate, the reader is referred to pages of this volume fol- 
lowing the Journal of Proceedings and its appendixes. 
The two parts of the volume are distinguished by dif- 
ference in style of paging. | 

After the President had announced that a meeting 
of the Directors would be held in front of the platform 
immediately after adjournment, the Schubert Quartette 
sang “The Chafer and the Flower,” by Zollner. 


Drrectors’ MEETING. 


At the meeting held directly after the adjournment 
of the Institute, the directors voted that the annual as- 
sessment be one dollar for each member; also, that 
the volume of this year’s proceedings be sent to any 
member asking the treasurer therefor, and paying him 
ten cents for postage thereon. 

‘After considerable discussion, it was voted, that the 
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assessment of one dollar levied on each active member, 
present or absent, as prescribed by the Constitution, 
be that for this meeting at Narragansett Pier, and 
that the treasurer be instructed to send out his bills 
accordingly. It was also voted that the financial year 
extend from the opening day of one. annual meeting 
to the opening day of the next annual meeting. 


SECOND DAY—Wepnespay, July 6. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting of the Institute was called to order by 
President Huling, at 9: 30 a.m. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. J. W. 
Fobes, of Peace Dale, R. I. 

The Schubert Quartette were again called upon, and 
sang, “Tar’s Song,” by Hatton, and “Serenade,” by 
Conradi. 

The President then introduced William M. Davis, . 
Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard Univer- 
sity, who gave an address, illustrated by maps, charts, 
and blackboard drawings, upon “GEOGRAPHICAL IL- 
LUSTRATIONS.” 

‘The discussion was opened by Charles F. King, 
master of the Dearborn School, Boston, and continued 
by David W. Hoyt, principal of High School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Mr. Hoyt said that he desired to protest against a 
location of the Narragansett river bya Harvard profes- 
sor where it would give to Connecticut most of the ter- 
ritory of Rhode Island. 
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Prof. Davis has referred to the difference in the ac- 
tion of the Atlantic ocean and of the Chesapeake bay 
upon the coast lines of the peninsula of Maryland. 
The same effect may be observed by comparing the 
action of the waves of the Atlantic in forming beaches, 
ponds, marshes, and swamps on the southern coast of 
Rhode Island, thus straightening the coast line, with the 
action of Long Island Sound upon the southern coast 
of Connecticut; or, again, by examining the southern 
and the northern coast lines of Long Island itself. 
Scott’s pond, in this state, which stands more than twen- 
ty feet above Valley Falls pond, only a short distance 
away, and the relations of these to the Blackstone and 
Moshassuck rivers, furnish a fine illustration of the 
effects of glacial deposits in modifying and obstructing 
the old drainage, thus giving not only locations for 
manufacturing industries, but also opportunities for 
litigation. 

Mr. J. C. Greenough, of Westfield, Mass., remarked 
that Prof. Davis said nothing of philosophy, but that 
‘he proceeded upon philosophical lines. His exercise, 
on account of its methods, is invaluable as an object- 
lesson on the application of psychology to the art of 
teaching. 

Mr. A. G. Boyden, of Bridgewater, Mass., said that 
there is no doubt about the ability of grammar-school 
pupils to receive profitably the kind of objective in- 
struction illustrated by Prof. Davis. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that the teachers are not ready to give 
it. The public will be ready to furnish the means as 
soon as teachers demonstrate the value -of illustra- 
tions. 
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Mr. Daniel W. Jones, of Boston, emphasized: the 
importance of the power which any teacher can soon 
acquire in the use of the crayon, as Professor Davis 
has so well shown: 

Brief remarks were also made by Mr. J. S. Barrell, 
of Cambridge, Mass., and Mr. A. L. Goodrich, - of 
Salem, Mass. 

On motion of Mr. George E. Church, of Providence, 
the president was authorized to appoint the usual com- 
mittees. President Huling appointed the following : 


Committee on Nominations. 


H. C. Hardon. C. C. Rounds. 
W. J. Corthell. Ellen Hyde. 
Cc. L. 


Ames. Thomas B. Stockwell. 


Committee on Resolutions. 


George E. Church. Lorenzo Sears. 
Robert P. Keep. A. L. Goodrich. 
William F. Bradbury. Charles Henry Douglas. 


Intermission of five minutes. 

President Huling then called the meeting to order, 
‘and introduced George I. Aldrich, Superintendent of 
Schools, Newton, Mass., who read a paper on “ARITH- 
METIC: WHAT AND How.” 

The discussion was opened by Zalmon Richards, of 
Washington, D. C. 

President H. T. Fuller, of the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, in response to the call for volunteers, said 
that we used to teach more arithmetic pure and sim- 
ple, and less of what was often ‘set for the pupil in the 
text-book, but which was not really a necessary part 


of the subject. First, it was a waste of time to oblige 
1* 
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the grammar-school pupil to solve puzzles and catch- 
problems. Such problems were characteristic of 
some text-books, as, for example, Greenleaf’s National 
Arithmetic. Enigmas might be good for fun, but they 
should not constitute any part of mathematical train- 
ing. Secondly, there is in some grammar schools a 
due allotment of time for the solution of complex 
problems in mensuration involving the principles of 
geometry. Let us teach form and geometrical prin- 
ciples, but not solid geometry under the guise of 
arithmetic when the whole thing is to be a matter of 
rote. 

Mr. William F. Bradbury, of the Cambridge Latin 
School, said that every man must know arithmetic, and 
must use it. It is the failures in life which show the 
men who cannot do arithmetic. A pupil who cannot 
successfully study physics or Greek is usually deficient . 
in his arithmetical training. 

Professor Davis remarked that the success in life to 
which reference has been made seems to be measured 
in millions. It may well be questioned whether this 
is the true measure of success. 

Mr. George H. Martin objected to the criticism 
that much that is taught as arithmetic is really geom- 
etry. There is no more geometry in finding the con- 
tent of the frustum of a pyramid than in finding the 
area of a rectangle. Computing discount is simply an 
application of pure arithmetic. It is merely a ques- 
tion of the extent to which these applications should 
be carried. | 

Mr. A. G. Boyden said that there is ground for the 
complaint that pupils are unable to apply the processes 
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of arithmetic to the problems of practical life. We 
want knowledge of form and the power to apply that 
knowledge. Give pupils proper implements, and teach 
them to measure accurately, and to calculate areas and 
contents. 

Mr. J. S. Barrell stated that the complaints that he 
had met had not been that pupils cannot apply prin- 
ciples, but that they cannot make accurate computa- 
tions. . 

Mr. Cogswell and Mr. Hoyt spoke in defence of 
the much abused Greenleaf’s National Arithmetic. 

The Institute then adjourned until evening. 


SECOND DAY—WEpnEspay, July 6. 


CONFERENCES. 


A conference on “ PROMOTION IN GRADED SCHOOLS” 
was held in the parlor of the Rockingham at 3:15 
p.m. Chairman, Horace S. Tarbell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, R. I. 

A conference on the “ RELATIONS OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS” was held in the parlor of Hotel 
Berwick at 4:30 p.m. Chairman, Robert P. Keep, 
Ph. D., Principal of the Norwich Free Academy. 


EVENING SESSION. 


President Huling called the meeting to order at 
7:50 p.m., and again presented the Schubert Quar- 
tette, who sang “The Cheerful Wanderer,” by Men- 
delssohn, and “ Proposal,” by Osgood. 

The President then introduced Rev. Elmer H. 
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Capen, D. D., President of Tufts College, who read a 
paper on “GRAMMAR SCHOOL REFORMS.” 

A second paper on the same subject was read by 
Mr. James A. Page, Master of the Dwight School, 
Boston. 

The Schubert Quartette sang “The Legend of the 
Rhine,” by Smart, and the Institute adjourned until 
Thursday morning. 


* 


THIRD DAY—Tuurspay, July 7. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The session was called to order by President 
Huling, at 9:25 a. m. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. E. H. 
Capen, D. D., President of Tufts College. 

The President announced that a recital, complimen- 
tary to the subscribers to the Casino, would be given 
by the Schubert Quartette, Friday afternoon, at 4:30, 
to which all were invited. 

The Institute was again entertained by the Schubert 
Quartette, the selections being “I’m a Pilgrim,” by 
Marston, and “ The Miller’s Song,” by Zollner. 

The President then introduced Miss Ellen Hyde, 
Principal of the State Normal School, Framingham, 
Mass., who read-a paper on “ENGLISH IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS.” 

The discussion of this paper was opened by Mara 
L. Pratt, M. D., of Malden, Mass. 

After an intermission of five minutes, the President 
introduced Samuel Thurber, Master in the Girls’ High 
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School, Boston, who read a paper on “THE THREE 
PaRTs OF ENGLISH STUDY,—THEIR CORRELATION: IN 
SECONDARY TEACHING.” 

At the close of Mr. Thurber’s paper, the President 
called to the chair Vice-President James A. Page, of 
Boston. 

On assuming the chair, Mr. Page spoke briefly on 
the value of English study, and in the course of his 
remarks said that Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton wrote to 
his grandson on the latter’s seventh birthday: “I made 
a speech to-night in the House of Commons, and by 
all odds the best part of it was a little bit I commit- 
ted to memory when I was a small boy seven years of 
age, like you.” 

The discussion of Mr. Thurber’s paper was opened 
by Mr. J. W. MacDonald, Principal of High School, 
Stoneham, Mass. 

This discussion was continued by Dr. E. H. Capen, 
who argued that most pupils fail to express their 
ideas correctly, however readily they get at facts. Only 
two or three of thirty English papers recently pre- 
sented by candidates for admission to a certain col- 
lege were really creditable. 

Mr. Barrell, of Cambridge, asked if the results in 
English would not be satisfactory provided as much 
time were given it as is now given to Latin. 

Mr. Edwin Ginn, of Boston, expressed the opinion 
that the spelling book is responsible for many errors 
concerning the meaning of words. 

Mr. Henry C. Hardon, of Boston, said that he was 
convinced that a year of school life would be- saved if 
English words were spelled by sound after the manner 
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of the German. This speaker also advocated the met- 
ric system. : 

The discussion was continued by Mr. A. E. Winship, 
of Boston, Mr. L. H. Meader, of Providence, and Dr. 
Geo. A. Williams, of Saxton’s River, Vt., until 12:10 
p. m., when the Institute adjourned until evening. 


THIRD DAY—Tuurspay, July 7. 
CONFERENCES. 


The conferences, begun on Wednesday, were con- 
tinued at the same time and places recorded in the 
journal for July 6. Reports of these conferences will 
be found in the journal for Friday, July 8. 


EVENING SESSION. 


President Huling called to order at 8:10 p. m., 
and the exercises were opened by songs by the Schu- 
bert Quartette, the selections being “ Loyal Song,” by 
Kiicken, and “ From a By-gone Day ”—a folk-song. 

The first speaker of the evening was Rev. Lorenzo 
Sears, Associate Professor of Rhetoric in Brown Uni- 
versity, who read a paper on “ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
IN COLLEGES.” 

The second paper was by Charles F. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Trinity College, on 
“THE DEVELOPMENT OF LITERARY TASTE IN COLLEGE 
STUDENTS.” 

President Huling announced the total attendance 

-upon this meeting to be 562, as follows: 
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The exercises of the evening closed with a song by 
the Schubert Quartette, the selection being “ Reveries ” 
by Storch, and the Institute adjourned until Friday 
morning. 


FOURTH DAY—Fribay, July 8. 


MORNING SESSION, 


President Huling called the Institute to order at 
g:20 a. m., and the session was opened with devo- 
tional exercises conducted by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, 
of Franklin, Mass. 

The Schubert Quartette then sang “The Breaking 
Waves Dashed High,” by Brown. 

The President again gave notice of the recital to be 
given by the Schubert Quartette, in the Casino, at 
4:30 p. m., and extended a cordial invitation to all 
members and friends of the Institute to be present. 

In the absence of the chairman, Mr. David N..Camp 
of New Britain, Conn., the report of the Committee on 
Necrology was read by Mr. James S. Barrell, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

On motion of Mr. A. D. Small, the Committee was 
directed to add obituary notices of Ebenezer Hervey. 
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of New Bedford, Mass., and Henry L, Chase of Lynn, 
Mass. 


The report was unanimously adopted by a rising 
vote, and while all remained standing the Schubert 
Quartette gave appropriate expression to the feelings 
inspired by the solemn hour by singing in a touching 
manner, “‘ Passing out of the Shadow.” 

The report adopted is as follows :— 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 


The report on Necrology includes but few names, but.those are 
of persons who were ripe in years, and who had rendered long 
continued service in the cause of education. All had passed 
“three score years and ten,” and one had reached his ninety- 
eighth year. 


Mrs. .MARGARET F. A. FRost. 


Mrs. Margaret Fulton Alcorn Frost was born of Protestant 
parents in the town of Groton Lane, near Londonderry, Ireland. 
Her mother was of the same family as Robert Fulton, who applied 
steam to moving boats. Her father, bing an Irish patriot, suf- 
fered from conflict with the authorities, having his property con- 
fiscated; and the mother and children came to this country, the 
daughter, afterward Mrs. Frost, a mere child. She early evinced 
talent, and was favored in having a faithful teacher who gave her 
the advantage of a classical course of instruction. To this gentle- 
man, Professor Kirby of Stonington, Mrs. Frost felt that she 
owed much gratitude for the rare opportunities given her. She 
was afterwards a student in the Westerly Academy (R. I.), and 
upon the resignation of the principal, Rev. Samuel Hazard, was 
appointed his successor. She continued in this position for more 
than seven years, conducting the school with acknowledged ability. 
Ill health caused her to resign, but when better she was again 
invited to the position which she filled very acceptably, until, her 
health again failing, certain leading families engaged her to take 
their children under her special care. She continued this:work 
until her daughter, Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby, opened a school in 
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New York city, when Mrs. Frost left Westerly and became joint 
principal of Seabury Seminary. Here she was a co-worker with 
her daughter until about a month and a half before her death 
which took place July 30, 1891. 

Her life as a teacher extended from 1831 to 1891, or sixty years, 
with the exception of a few years’ interruption of her married life. 
And to this long period might properly be added a period of téach- 
ing in her girlhood when she worked with a missionary spirit, in a 
country town, trying to break down the ignorance and dispel the 
narrow views of education there prevalent. She taught grammar 
orally and without compensation, evenings, to young men and 
young women who were pupils in the district school where gram- 
mar was not allowed to be taught, and often furnished books 
gratis to indigent students. 

She was an ardent temperance advocate, a member of the 
Peace society, contributing money and influence for the advance- 
ment of these and other charitable objects. She was a consistent 
member of the Episcopal church, ever ready to engage in its min- 


istries until her last painful illness which she bore without a mur- 
mur. ’ 


PRroF. JOHN LARKIN LINCOLN, LL. D. 


Prof. John Larkin Lincoln, son of Ensign and Olive Larkin 
Lincoln, was born in Boston, February 23, 1817. He became a 
member of the Boston Latin School at nine years of age, and com- 
pleted the five years’ course in four years. He then studied at 
the high school a year, and passed another year at the Latin 
school -where he was monitor of the upper room and was gradu- 
ated the valedictorian of his class. At the age of fifteen he 
entered Brown University and immediately after graduation was 
appointed a tutor in Columbia College, Washington. In the fall 
of 1837 he entered the Newton Theological Institution where he 
remained two years, and was then appointed a tutor in Brown 
University. He was eminently successful in this position, win- 
ning the love and confidence of his associates and of his pupils. 
He was advised by President Wayland to make teaching his pro- 
fession for life, and in 1841 he went to Europe to pursue his 
studies at the German Universities. He returned in 1844, and in 
the autumn of that year entered upon his duties as assistant pro- 
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fessor of Latin in Brown University. The next year he was 
appointed professor of the Latin Language and Literature and 
held the position forty-six years, or until his death, which occurred 
October 17, 1891. 

Prof. Lincoln was an inspiring teacher and a personal friend of 
the students. His own love for accurate scholarship was im- 
pressed upon the minds of his pupils and its influence is seen in 
their work. In his lecture before this Association’ in 1879, he 
says: “A great privilege it is to nurture the youth of the scholar, 
and set him forward in the beginnings of a noble career in let- 
ters.” 

He was in the highest sense a true scholar and successful edu- 
cator. While fond of athletic sports, his true character was best 
seen in his religious activities. For nearly a quarter of a century 
he was deacon of the First Baptist church in Providence. He 
had been superintendent of the Sunday-school, president of the 
Baptist Social Union, and in many other ways been identified with 
the best interests of the church, the college, and of society. He 


was married July 29, 1846, to Laura Elvira Pearce, who, with four 
sons and one daughter, survives him. 


ProF. ZUINGLIUS GROVER. 


One of the older members of the Institute, both in age and in 
date of membership, was Prof. Zuinglius Grover, son of William 
and Rachel (Lane) Grover. He was born in Mansfield, Mass., 
January 17, 1812. His preparatory studies were pursued at Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, and elsewhere, in intervals of teaching. 
He passed one year at Dartmouth College, and in 1839 entered 
the Sophomore class of Brown University. After graduating he 
engaged in teaching, first at Attleboro’, Mass., then at Nashua, 
N. H., and in 1845 at Providence, R. I., where for twelve years he 
had charge of the Prospect grammar school. He became a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Instruction in 1836, before enter- 
ing college. In 1857 he removed to Chicago. At this place, as 
principal of the Dearborn Seminary, he became one of the most 
widely known educators of that part of our country. He was 
universally esteemed. “He was essentially an unselfish man,” 


1 The American Institute of Instruction. 
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modest, of delicate sensibilities, refined, but strong in moral con- 
victions. - He cheerfully engaged in work for others, and his mon- 
ument is the characters which he helped to form. He was twice 
married, but a widower at the time of his death. He died at his 
apartments in Dearborn Seminary, Chicago, December 8, 1891. 
An only son, Thomas W. Grover, teacher in the University School 
of Chicago, survives him. 


NoAH Porter, D.D., LL. D. 


One of the most marked and influential of our nation’s edu- 
cators to fall from the ranks the past year was ex-President Noah 
Porter of Yale University. He was the son of Rev. Dr. Noah 
Porter, and was born in Farmington, Conn., December 14, 1811. 
He graduated at Yale in 1830, and for two years afterward was 
Rector of the Hopkins grammar school in New Haven. He be- 
came a tutor in Yale College in 1833, at the same time beginning 
study in the Divinity school. After completing his theological 
course, he was ordained, April 27, 1836, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at New Milford, Conn. He resigned from this large 
parish, December 31, 1842, and was installed pastor of the South 
church, Springfield, Mass., January 12, 1843. From his college 
days, his time had been devoted to philosophical studies, and in 
1846 he was elected to the newly established professorship of 
Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics at Yale. He was dismissed 
from the pastorate at Springfield in January, 1847, and entered 
immediately on the duties of his professorship. He filled this 
chair with power and distinction for forty-five years, or until the 
close of his life. He was also President of the University from 
1871 to 1886. 

Thus for half a century as student, tutor, professor, and presi- 
dent, he was one of the brotherhood of Yale, a teacher and leader 
esteemed and beloved. From the outset he was a power in the 
University life. He was an example of an earnest, clear-minded, 
enthusiastic scholar, liberal in his views and progressive in his 
plans and purposes. Ever diligent in study, he stimulated others 
by his varied learning and free and liberal spirit. The thoysands 
who looked up to him as a teacher trusted him as a friend and 
loved him as a father and brother. He was an active defender of 
the Christian faith, and his personal life was ever a power for 
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good. He wasa prolific writer. For more than a score of years 
he was editor-in-chief of Webster’s dictionaries. Among his 
many books the best known are probably “ The Human Intellect,” 
“The American Colleges and the American Public,” “ Books and 
Reading,” “Elements of Intellectual Science,” “Elements of 
Moral Science,” and “ Kant’s Ethics.” He received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from the University of the City of New York, 
and that of Doctor of Laws from the Western Reserve College, 
from Trinity College, and from the University of Edinburgh. He 
was regent of the Smithsonian Institution. 

He became a member of the American Institute of Instruction 
in 1875, and delivered a lecture before it on “ Classical Study and 
Instruction.” He was married in 1836 to Mary Taylor, the 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Taylor. His wife died April 14, 1888, and 
Dr. Porter died at New Haven, March 4, 1892. 


Jarvis CUTLER HOWARD. 


Jarvis Cutler Howard, son of Benjamin Howard, was born in 
Strafford, Conn., April 26, 1808. He entered Yale College in 
1829. After graduation, he took charge of a school in Warren, 
Conn., where he taught with success most of the time until 1854. 
He then taught in Sharon a year, and next in Hartford until 1857, 
when he was appointed principal of the high school at Meriden, 
Conn., where he continued to labor until the fall of 1864, when he 
retired from teaching on account of failing health. He was for 
several years in the insurance business. 

He became a member of this Institute in 1858, and attended its 
meetings a few years with pleasure and profit. He married, April 
18, 1836, Sophia A. Reynolds, who died February 22, 1862. He 
next married, December 5, 1863, Mrs. Susan N. Conklin. He 
had by his first marriage six children, one of whom died in infancy. 
Mr. Howard died at West Hartford, Conn., March 21, 1892. 


Joun E. LovELL. 


John E. Lovell, the son of John E. and Elizabeth Epee Lovell, 
was born in Colne, Lancaster county, England, April 23, 1795. 
He attended a boarding-school at St. Ives, and early in life became 
tutor in the family of the Duke of Bedford. While in this posi- 
tion he became acquainted with Joseph Lancaster, the Quaker, 
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whose system of education was attracting general attention, and 
who was for a time at the head of the royal free school at Bor- 
ough Road, London. 

Mr. Lovell became a favorite of Lancaster, and after teaching in 
schools in London and Woburn was induced to come to the 
United States. He taught in Philadelphia, at New Haven, and 
then in Mt. Pleasant Institute, at Amherst, Mass., where Henry 
Ward Beecher and Archbishop Bailey were among his pupils. 

In 1830 he was persuaded to return to New Haven and take 
control of the Lancasterian school. Here he was able to carry 
out more fully the ideas and plans of Lancaster, and this school 
became one of the most noted of its kind in America, and while 
under Mr. Lovell’s care was perhap; the most successful. Among 
his scholars at New Haven were Ex-Governor H. B. Harrison and 
J. E. English, Ex-Mayor Henry Lewis, Professor George Day, 
Professor Benjamin Silliman, Professor E. S. Dana, and others, 
distinguished in the professions or in official stations. Mr. Lovell 
was a successful organizer and disciplinarian, and in his teaching 
impressed his pupils with the importance of truth, virtue, and 
patriotism. , 

He ever frowned upon duplicity and selfishness, and inculcated 
a regard for what was honorable and just, and imbued his students 
with a spirit of self-sacrifice and regard for the interests of others. 
He was a successful teacher of elocution, and was the author and 
compiler of several books as aids to teachers and students. He 
became a member of the American Institute of Instruction in 
1853, and attended its annual meetings, when practicable, with 
much interest. 

His first wife, Miss Henrietta Fletcher, died in 1835. His 
second wife, Miss Minerva Camp, died in 1867. Mr. Lovell died 
at the residence of his daughter, Mrs. F. L. White, in Milwaukee, 
May 3, 1892. 


EBENEZER HERVEY. 


Ebenezer Hervey died at his home in New Bedford, June 11, 
1892. He was born in Berkley, November 4, 1804. He re- 
ceived his education at the town school, Berkley, and Bristol 
Academy, Taunton, and in early life commenced teaching, which 
profession he followed for forty years. In 1836 he went to New 
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Bedford to take charge of the Sixth Street school. Then fol- 
lowed the charge of Linden Street, Grove, and Middle, a pri- 
vate school, and the Parker Street. He was deeply interested 
in all educational matters. He was for sixteen years one of the 
vice-presidents of the American Institute of Instruction. After 
resigning his trust as teacher, he served one year as a member of 
the Common Council, and six years as a member of the school 
committee. From his youth to old age he believed in the prin- 
ciple and practice of total abstinence from the use of all intoxicat- 
ing drinks. When but a youth he united with the Congregational 
church in Berkley, and when he decided to make New Bedford his 
home, he transferred his membership to the North Congrega- 
tional church, of which he has since been an honored and valued 
member. 


HENRY LAWRENCE CHASE. 


Henry Lawrence Chase was born in Leominster, Mass., Septem- 
ber 7, 1825. With no school advantages beyond those afforded 
by the small towns fifty years ago, he felt impelled to make the 
best of his time for mental culture, during his spare hours as an 
apprentice to the trade of carpentry. At the age of eighteen, he 
fitted himself for teaching, and began his service in the rural 
schools, continuing in these and in the schools of his native town 
for nearly twelve years. For the succeeding ten years he taught 
at Malden, Mass., and in 1866 accepted a call to the principalship 
of the Whiting grammar school, Lynn, Mass., which he retained 
until his death, February 25, 1892. 

The fact that he was an excellent teacher is attested not merely 
by his long service at Lynn and the current testimony of successive 
school-boards, but by the hosts of patrons and pupils who honor 
his memory. Aside from the duties of his profession, he was a 
man of exceptionally varied information, as well as of high char- 
acter and practical judgment. In short, he was a sterling, thriv- 
ing man, of strong personality, and deservedly popular and appre- 
ciated wherever known. 


The President then introduced Hon. Henry Sabin, 
recently State Superintendent of Schools for Iowa, who 
read a paper on “ CouNTRY SCHOOLS.” 
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The discussion of this paper was opened by Mr. 
George H. Martin, Supervisor of the Boston public 
schools. 

After an intermission of five minutes, the second 
paper of the morning was presented by Mr. Charles 
Henry Douglas, Superintendent of Schools at Keene, 
N. H., on “THE RELATIVE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF 
EXTENSION AND INTENSION.” 

Mr. Henry C. Hardon, of Boston, Chairman of the ~ 
Committee on Nominations, read the list of officers for 
1892-’93. Mr. Hardon was directed, by unanimous 
vote of the Institute, to cast one ballot bearing the 
names presented. The ballot was cast and the Presi- 
dent declared the officers nominated duly elected. 


[The list of officers of the Institute, with the Consti- 
tution and a list of active members, will be found in 


the pages following this “ Journal of Proceedings,” and 
preceding the addresses. | 


In the absence of the chairman, Mr. George E. 
Church, of Providence, R. I., the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions was presented by Mr. William 
F, Bradbury, of Cambridge. After remarks by several 
gentlemen highly complimentary to the Schubert Quar- 
tette, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 


Resolved, That we cordially endorse the proposition to hold, in 
connection with the World’s Columbian Exposition, in the month 
of July or August, 1893, a series of Educational Congresses, in 
which educational workers from the entire civilized world shall be 
participants, and that we pledge to those who may have the duty 
of making arrangements for these assemblies the hearty codpera- 
tion of the American Institute of Instruction. 
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Resolved, That we desire to record our appreciation of the valu- 
able service which the United States Bureau of Education is ren- 
dering to the educational interests of our land through the admir- 
ably planned and exceedingly helpful circulars of information pe- 
riodically issued from that source, through the system of loans of 
rare foreign documents otherwise almost inaccessible, and espec- 
ially through the many stimulating influences resulting from the 
wise and philosophical management on the part of the eminent 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. William T. Harris. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Am: rican Institute of Instruc- 
tion are due, and are hereby tendered, to the several railroads that 
have afforded liberal reduction in rates of fare to members; to the 
proprietors of the several hotels and boarding-houses in Narra- 
gansett Pier for personal courtesies and favorable terms; to the 
local committee which has made such ample provision for our 
meeting ; to the corporation of the Casino, for the free use of its 
spacious and convenient building and grounds; to the several 
speakers for their able and interesting addresses, and to the 
Schubert Quartette of Boston—Mr. George J. Parker, rst Tenor ; 
Mr. George W. Want, 2d Tenor; Mr. Arthur B. Hitchcock, Ist 
Bass; Mr. D. Marks Babcock, 2d Bass—for the repeated contribu- 
tions which they have made to our enjoyment. 

Resolved, That we desire to express our high appreciation of the 
efficient services of the Executive Officers who have had this 
meeting in charge, and to acknowledge our special obligation to 
the President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer, who have freely 
given to the affairs of the Institute an amount of time and pa- 
tient labor which can neither be estimated nor adequately rewarded. 


GEO. E. CHURCH, 
ROBERT P. KEEP, 

WM. F. BRADBURY, 
LORENZO SEARS, 

A. L. GOODRICH, 

CHAS. HENRY DOUGLAS. 


Mr. M. Grant Daniell, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Membership, reported a list of candidates 
for active membership. The report was adopted, and 
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the candidates duly elected. Their names appear in 
the full list. 
The Institute then adjourned until evening. 


FOURTH DAY—Fripay, July 8. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Institute was called to order by the President at 
8 p. m., and the exercises were again opened by songs 
by the Schubert Quartette, the selection being “ Strike, 
Strike the Lyre,” by Coake. 

The President then introduced Rev. T. C. Pease, of 
Malden, Mass., who gave an interesting address on 
“THE HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET.” 


Folk song, “ Ring and Rose,” by the Schubert Quar- 
tette. 

In the absence of the chairman, Dr. Robert P. 
Keep, the following report of the Conference on the 
“ RELATIONS OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS ” 
was presented by Mr. M. Grant Daniell, of Boston : 


REPORT. 


Two sessions were held, each of which was well attended. The 
main topic taken up at the first session was the operation of the 
certificate system. Some ten members of the Institute participa- 
ted in the discussion, which was animated and instructive. 

The steady extension of the certificate system was clearly 
brought out, and the reasons for the numerous details, called for in 
the certificates, often burdensome to those who fill them out, were 
clearly set forth. The sense of the meeting was on the whole fa- 
vorable to the operation and extension of the system of admission 
by certificate. 

The main topic of the second session of the conference was the 

2 
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Teaching of Pedagogy. It was pointed out that existing normal 
schools, though discharging admirably their work of training 
teachers for primary and grammar work, cannot be expected to at- 
tract the college graduate, who must, therefore, if he receive any 
training for teaching, obtain it from a college. The Pedagogical 
courses, more or less extended, of Harvard, Yale, Wellesley, and 
of other colleges, were therefor noted with interest, and the hope 
was expressed that the recognition by the colleges of the import- 
ance of teaching to students the art of pedagogy would bear fruit, 
also, in a more general practice by college professors of the prin- 
ciples of that art. The need in New England of a central school 
of higher pedagogy designed especially for graduates of colleges 
was considered, and the efforts which have been made to establish 
such a state school in Massachusetts were recalled. 


ROBERT P. KEEP, Chairman. 


In the absence of the chairman, Mr. H. S. Tarbell, 
the report of the Conference on “ PROMOTIONS IN 


GRADED SCHOOLS,” was presented by Mr. J. Milton Hall, 
of Providence. 


REPORT. 


At the first conference the questions involved were discussed 
with much interest, and the practice in many places was quite fully 
explained. No attempt was made to reach any definite conclusion, 
but the general question was fully presented. At the second ses- 
sion the question of promotion was considered in accordance 
with the following outline : 

1. Should promotions be made upon (a) examinations; (b) sev- 
eral examinations; (c) daily record; (d) teacher’s estimate; (e) 
supervisor’s estimate ; (f) some combination of those? 

2. Should the work that has been done or the work that is to 
be done determine the promotion? 

3- How far should effort and faithfulness or misconduct enter 
as elements? 

4. Should pupils be promoted who do well in most subjects but 
fail in one or two subjects? 
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5- Should promotions of individual pupils be made at other 
than the regular times? If so, under what regulations ? 

6. Should all pupils in the same room and grade take the same 
studies and receive promotion on the same standard ? 

7- What evils connected with promotions are to be especially 
avoided and by what means? 

Upon a consideration of the various plans indicated in topic 1, 
the vote stood as follows : 

In favor of promotion upon a single examination at the end of 
the grade work, none; in favor of promotions depending upon the 
average of several examinations, none; upon the pupil’s daily 
record, none; upon the teacher’s estimate, none; upon the super- 
visor’s estimate, none; upon some combination of these plans, all. 

The various combinations suggested were: (a) The teacher’s 
estimate and one final examination. This was unanimously 
rejected. (b) The estimate of the teacher, combined with the 
result of several examinations. Two votes were given in favor of 
this mode. (c) A combination of the teacher’s and supervisor’s 
estimate. Six favored this plan. (d) The estimate of the teacher 
and the supervisor, supplemented by several examinations, both 
oral and written, at different times. This method was almost 
unanimously approved. 

During the session an expression of opinion in regard to the 
keeping of daily records in schools below !the high school was 
called for, and received the approval of three persons. In regard 
to the keeping of such records in the high schools, two were found 
to favor the plan. 

Upon the question, “ Should the work that has been done, or the 
work that is to be done, determine promotion?” the opinion was 
very generally expressed that both elements should be considered. 
None, however, advocated the promotion of pupils evidently 
unable to do advanced work, except that pupils who have been 
twice over the work of a grade should be promoted without refer- 
ence to attainment, provided attendance and effort had been satis- 
factory. The faithful pupil who is always relatively mature in 
years ought usually to be promoted, even though somewhat below 
the required standard. No pupil should be deprived of promo- 
tion as a penalty for misconduct or irregular attendance. 

Upon the question, “ Should pupils be promoted who do well in 
most subjects, but fail in one or two subjects?” the prevalent 
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thought seemed to be that the grade and the subject should be 
considered. For illustration, in the primary grades a pupil fail 
ing in reading should be promoted only under unusual conditions. 
In the grammar grades a failure upon both arithmetic and lan- 
guage should debar from promotion, but a good general average, 
even with a failure upon one study or any two studies, except 
arithmetic and language, should usually entitle the pupil to pro- 
motion. In high school grades pupils who fail upon a single sub- 
ject should, as a rule, be advanced and allowed to make up the defi 
ciency. The promotion of capable pupils at other than the regu- 
lar times was earnestly recommended. When such promotions 
are to be made, there should be a conference between the teacher, 
principal, and parent; and age, physical condition, mental ability, 
and home surroundings should all be considered. 

The meetings were largely attended, and the discussions were 
kept up with an animation and interest which shows that the sub- 
ject of promotion is receiving widespread and serious attention. 


President Huling presented for the last time the 
Schubert Quartette, who sang “ Lullaby,” by Brahms. 

The closing event of this highly successful meeting 
was the induction into office of the president-elect, Mr. 
George H. Martin. President Huling presented the 
gavel to his successor with the following remarks: 


The time has now come for me to place in the hands of another 
the responsibilities connected with the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Institute. For myself, I can scarcely tell whether I am glad 
or sorry. It is now some eight years since my lot has been cast 
_ among those in the active management of the Institute. These 
years have brought me many cares and much earnest labor 
because of this relation; but as I now look back upon them I see 
that whatever I have been able to do for the Institute has been far 
less in value than what the Institute has done for me. I remem- 
ber that the needs of the work have called out and developed 
executive ability which I had not, because I had not used it. I 
remember more especially the inspiring friendships which have 
come to me from association with the leaders of educational 
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thought in New England, some of whom are here before me, and 
some of whom are now up yonder. I am glad to testify to the 
enjoyment of working hand in hand with such helpers as our ener- 
getic Secretary and our much enduring Treasurer, and their able 
Assistants, the amount and quality of whose labor in behalf of the 
Institute can never be fully understood except from within the cir- 
cle of immediate control. There are joys in such work which only 
those know who throw themselves into it with unselfish earnest- 
ness. But there are joys, too, in freedom. When I go up to the 
great gathering at Saratoga next week, it will be as a free and 
careless private, bearing a sense of relief which has not for years 
, been my companion at such gatherings. 

It is, therefore, with a mingled feeling of joy and of regret that 
I tender'to you, sir, this symbol of the authority of the grand old 
American Institute of Instruction. However confused may be 
my feeling about myself, concerning you, my conviction is entirely 
clear that the interests of this institution are in most worthy 
hands. Because of recent events, if for no other reason, we may 
be sure that whenever New England needs one to defend her, she 
will have a ready and able advocate iti the new president of her 
oldest educational association. 


On accepting the trust, President Martin replied : 


Knowing what the American Institute has been and what it has 
done, I should exhibit “dense insensibility”—I believe that is 
now the approved phrase—if I were not deeply moved by the 
honor you have conferred upon me, an honor which I feel to have 
been unearned as it was unexpected. Teachers are sometimes 
fortunate in following unsuccessful men. No such good fortune 
awaits me. I cannot win honor by rectifying the mistakes of my 
predecessor. I cannot hope to bring to the work the wisdom to 
plan, the skill to execute, the felicity and grace to preside, of the 
retiring president. I can only do what I may to see that the 
Institute fulfils its mission. 

As we come to the close of this meeting, held on Rhode Island 
soil, we cannot forget the impulse which came from this state at 
the first meeting in 1830, when President Wayland, of Brown 
University, delivered the opening address. There are men living 
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who delight to tell what inspiration they received for their chosen 
work from that most stimulating discourse. It struck the key- 
note to which the Institute in all its history has been responding. 
That key-note was Progress. 

As I have sat here this evening I have thought of the changes 
that have come during these sixty-two years. Had President 
Wayland, when he made that opening address, instead of stand- 
ing in the hall of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
stood where we stand to-night, between the curtain and the foot- 
lights of a theatre, with a dancing-floor in front, a billiard-room 
beyond, and a bowling-alley behind, and in an atmosphere vocal 
with worldly songs, the American Institute would have been 
swamped in the launching. Tolerant as Rhode Island has always 
been, she would have banished Francis Wayland as summarily 
as Massachusetts had banished Roger Williams two hundred years 
before. But this change in environment is typical of the changes 
which have come in educational life and thought. There has been 
a broadening of the ideas of education, its purposes, its spirit» 
and its methods. What to the fathers seemed individual and 
social perdition, to us seems innocent and healthful recreation, 
and necessary to keep men in condition for the work of modern 
life. 

So year by year educational ideals have been changing, and the 
founders of the Institute who were then in the foremost line of 
progress would be the first to-day to approve the new, and set 
their standard at the front. 

It is our duty to possess ourselves of their spirit as we take up 
their work, and to keep the Institute still in line with the most 
advanced ideals. For my own part of this work, I. ‘invite, in 
advance, your kind consideration, as I know I shall have your 
hearty codperation. 


The benediction was pronounced by Rev. T. C. 
Pease, of Malden, Mass., and President Martin de- 
clared the Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the American 
Institute adjourned. 
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DrrREcTorRS’ MEETING. 


Immediately after the adjournment of the Institute, 
the customary meeting of the Board of Directors was 
held in the Casino. The following standing commit- 
tees were appointed: 


Finance. 


G. A. Walton, West Newton, Mass. 
T. B. Stockwell, Providence, R. I. 
George I. Aldrich, Newton, Mass. 


Membership. 


M. G. Daniell, Boston, Mass. 

C. L. Ames, Hartford, Conn. 

George A. Williams, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
With the President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 


Necrology. 


N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. 
S. Barrell, Cambridge, Mass. 
A. Page, Boston, Mass. 


D. 
J. 
J. 


Printing Volume. 


George H. Martin, Lynn, Mass. 
Charles W. Parmenter, Cambridge, Mass. 
James W. Webster, Malden, Mass. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Adopted, August, 1870, as a substitute for the older one, 
and amended July, 1886, and July, 1891. 


PREAMBLE. 


We, whose names are hereunto subjoined, pledging our zealous 
efforts to promote the cause of popular education, agree to adopt 
the following Constitution. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME. 


The society shall be known by the title of The American Insti- 
tute of Instruction. 


ARTICLE II.—MEMBERS. 


1. The members of this Institute shall be divided into three 
classes, styled active, associate, and honorary. 

2. Any person interested in the cause of education and recom- 
mended by the Committee on Membership, may become an active 
" member by a major vote of the members present and voting at any 
regular meeting. 

3. Only active members shall be empowered to vote and hold 
office. 

4. Any active member who shall for the period of one year 
neglect to pay the annual assessment, shall, by such neglect forfeit 
his membership. 

5. Any person of good moral charactet may become an asso- 
ciate member for the current year by paying the annual assess- 
ment. 

. 6. Honorary members may be elected by the Institute on rec- 
ommendation of two thirds of the Directors present at any stated 
meeting of the Board. 
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ARTICLE III—MEETINGs. 


1. The Annual Meeting shall be held at such time and place 
as the Board of Directors shall appoint. 

2. Special meetings may be called by the Directors. 

3. Due notice of the meetings of the Institute shall be given in 
the public journals. 


ARTICLE IV.—OFFIcers. 


1. The officers of the Institute shall be a President, Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, an 
Assistant Treasurer, and Twelve Counsellors, all of whom shall 
constitute a Board of Directors. 

2. The officers shall be elected annually by ballot, and shall 
continue in office till their successors shall be chosen. 


ARTICLE V.—DuTtTIEs oF OFFICERS. 


1. The Secretary shall give notice of all meetings of the Insti- 


tute and of the Board of Directors, and shall keep a record of 
their transactions. 

2. The Treasurer shail collect and receive all moneys of the 
Institute, and shall render an accurate statement of his receipts 
and payments annually, and whenever called upon by the Board 
of Directors, to whom he shall give such bonds for the faithful 
performance of his duty as they shall require. He shall make no 
payment, except by order of the Finance’ Committee of the 
Board. 

3. The Board of Directors shall devise and carry into execu 
tion such measures as may promote the general interests of the 
Institute, shall have charge of the property of the Institute, shall 
be authorized to publish its proceedings, and such papers relating 
to education as may seem to them desirable. They shall have 
power to fill all vacancies in their Board, from members of the In- 
stitute, and make By-Laws for its government. They shall have 
power to vote an annual assessment of one dollar upon the mem- 
bers, except honorary members, and to remit the payment thereof, 
when in their judgment it may seem wise to do so. They shall 
annually elect the following standing committees : 

(1) A committee of three, who, with the President, Secretary, 
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and Treasurer, shall constitute the Committee on Membership, 
whose duty it shall be to report to the Institute, from time to time, 
the names of such persons as they may recommend for member- 
ship. 

(2) A committee of three on Finance, whose duty it shall be 
to audit the accounts of the Treasurer and, under the control of 
the Board of Directors, to draw orders on the Treasurer for the 
payment of charges against the Institute. 

(3) A committee of three on Necrology. 

4. Stated meetings of the Board shall be held on the first Sat- 
urday in January, and on the first day of the Annual Meeting of 
the Institute. 


ARTICLE IV.—By-Laws AND AMENDMENTS. 


1. By-Laws not repugnant to this Constitution may be adopted 
at any regular meeting. 

2. This Constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of 
two thirds of the members present at the Annual Meeting, pro- 
vided two thirds of the Directors present at a stated meeting shall 
agree to recommend the proposed alteration or amendment. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. At all meetings of the Board of Directors, seven members 
shall be necessary to constitute a quorum to do business. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary, on application of any 
two Directors, to call special meetings of the Board at such time 
and place as the President may appoint. 

3. Before each Annual Meeting, the Treasurer shall have 
printed certificates of membership, numbered consecutively from 
one upward. These certificates shall be attached to stubs having 
the corresponding numbers printed thereon. The book of stubs 
left after the certificates of membership are detached therefrom 
shall form a part of the Treasurer’s account, to be delivered to the 
Finance Committee, for the purpose of auditing the accounts of 
the Institute. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ECONOMIC PSYCHOL- 
OGY TO TEACHERS. 


By Simon N. PATTEN, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The last twenty years have been a complete revolu- 
tion in the ideas which teachers have of the prepara- 
tion needed for their work. Teaching is no longer a 
temporary occupation, designed to fill in the vacant 
space between school-days and the period of maturity, 
when a more profitable occupation can be found in 
other callings. A superior class of young men and 


women are now seeking for the best preparation that 
our schools can give, with the purpose of devoting 
their energies and their lives to the advancement of 
the cause of education. If the next generation does 
not see a great advance in the art of teaching and a 
revolution in our ideas of school administration, the 
fault will not lie with those who are now earnestly 
seeking after improved methods of instruction. It 
must lie with those who at present direct the educa- 
tional forces of our nation. 

There is therefore an urgent need of emphasizing 
the difficulties which students of educational problems 
often have in getting a correct concept of education 
from their instructors. It is so inspiring to talk in 
general terms, and to lay out a broad theory of educa- 
tion, that the obstacles to its realization through pres- 
ent means are overlooked. ‘The student is started: on 
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a road, pleasant to look at, and which seems to lead 
directly to the desired results, and yet, if followed but a 
short distance, it sinks into a by-path obstructed by 
difficulties that only the most hardy can overcome. 

The cause of this disappointment and failure, how- 
ever, is not wholly the fault of the educator of teachers, 
but of the sciences in which the student of pedagogy 
must begin the preparation for his future career. If 
these introductory sciences were fully developed and 
well coordinated, a chart of the ground could easily 
be made over which the student must travel. But un- 
fortunately those sciences upon which the teacher must 
mainly depend for his ideas of the scientific methods 
of investigation are still in a fragmentary form, and 
their parts are so ill arranged that even specialists 
in them are likely to lose their bearings. Physiology 
and psychology—the most intimately related to peda- 
gogy of all the sciences—are yet empirical; botany 
and biology are not in much better shape; while geog- 
raphy and literature have scarcely assumed that scien- 
tific form which their importance demands. Using 
such material, the progress of a teacher must be slow 
and his disappointments many. 

With the sciences in such an incomplete condition, 
it is also to a large degree accidental if the student 
of pedagogy finds a fitting place for him to start. Each 
student has inherited by nature more or less aptitude 
for observation and induction, and a certain natural 
bent has been given to his logical powers. Unless a 
given science affords opportunity for just such talent 
as the student has, or unless it is at that stage of its 
progress where workers like himself can move it along 
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a stage in its development, he will soon lose interest 
in it, and perhaps all his enthusiasm for further scien- 
tific study. 

There rests, therefore, upon educators a deep re- 
sponsibility for the advice they give to students, who 
are always more or less uncertain of their logical pow- 
ers and of their ability to do a given kind of scientific 
work. All inductive sciences have many starting- 
points, and the selection of the proper one for a par- 
ticular student is a difficult task. And, in addition, it 
often happens that a science is in a state of transition 
from a lower to a higher form, so that a new class of 
intellects is the most likely to be efficient in hastening 
the change. The important epochs in every science 
are caused by its cultivation by a new class of men 
with new instincts and other powers of observation 
and deduction. When in any science we speak of a 
biological, a chemical, a geometrical, a physical, or a 
mathematical method, we mean that the science has 
been taken up by men educated in some one of these 
branches of knowledge, who have carried the method 
of their particular science over into the new science 
which they are now seeking to develop. 

I have made use of this introduction in the hope of 
causing a partial realization of the difficulties that 
beset any real advance in the cause of education, and 
especially to make clear the hindrances to the acquis- 
ition of an interest in the science of psychology. We 
all recognize that this science lies at the basis of all 
true educational doctrine. It is only possible to make 


1See Patten, “ The Educational Value of College Studies.” The Edu- 
tional Review, February, 1891. 
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pedagogy a vital force when all teachers, even those of 
average ability, have acquired a taste for psychological 
study and can apply its principles in the complicated 
conditions of the school-room. Many educators, hav- 
ing found some method of psychological investigation 
well fitted to their own wants, do not realize that the 
faculties and logical ability of many of their students 
are so different from their own that these students do 
not find the door through which their instructor en- 
tered the science of any avail for themselves. These 
difficulties must continue as long as psychology re- 
mains an empirical science, in which there are biolog- 
ical, physiological, introspective, and as many other 
methods as there are classes of investigators bringing 
from other sciences the methods of inquiry through 
which these respective sciences have been advanced 
to higher stages of progress. While this imperfect 
state of the science continues, each method furnishes 
a new avenue through which some class of persons 
becomes interested in the science that otherwise would 
remain indifferent to it. Yet this important fact is 
overlooked by teachers of pedagogy, or at least but 
imperfectly recognized. A single method, or, at best, 
only two methods, of investigation have their claims 
admitted, and if the students have not that type of 
mind which is attracted by these methods, pedagogical 
studies have but little interest for them. 

It is in behalf of one of the neglected entrances to 
psychology that I desire to devote my main attention 
in this paper. It may seem strange at first to hear of 
economic psychology, or of race psychology. Yet these 
are but different names for a method of investigating 
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those psychological problems that have arisen in the 
social sciences. The social progress of the*race de- 
pends upon changes in its psychical premises. Every 
step of this progress is conditioned by the acquisition 
of new instincts, habits, and customs that are psychical 
in their character. The economist and sociologist 
therefore must investigate psychological problems in 
order to solve the problems of their own science. 

If psychology were a completed science, these inves- 
tigators would call upon it for the premises needed in 
their own work, and thus be enabled to confine their 
attention to the economic or sociological questions. 
But psychologists have not done the work needed by 
those interested in social studies. Hence they have 
been compelled to turn psychologists themselves, to 
collect their own material, and‘to construct their own 
premises. In this way a form of psychology has 
arisen, which, in its development, has run parallel to 
current psychology and yet has been separated from it 
by a gulf, because each of these classes of investigators 
has confined itself to a particular field, and lacks an 
interest in the work of the other classes. This isola- 
tion is largely due also to the education and mental 
characteristics of the different groups of workers. 
They are usually zealous advocates of their particular 
method of investigation, often denying the validity of 
other methods. Few have the breadth needed to per- 
ceive the limits to their own method, or to recognize 
that other students can find a better entrance into an 
empirical science through some other door. 

Before entering into a more detailed explanation of 
economic or race psychology, a preliminary statement of 
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the methods of current psychology is needed, so that 
a proper correlation of the parts of the science may be 
secured. At present two forms of psychology are 
struggling for a dominant place—introspective or self 
psychology, and physiological psychology. The for- 
mer is often called the old psychology, because it was 
until recently the sole method used by philosophical 
writers. The latter—the new psychology—claims to 
be the only scientific psychology because it uses the 
methods of the physical sciences. 

A self-psychology is a science of the soul, and not 
an investigation of brain and nerves. Here we begin 
with the observation of conscious acts, never losing 
sight of the fact that they lie at the basis of all investi- 
gation. From these data the doctrines of the science’ 
are formed mainly through analysis and deduction. 
The faculties of the soul are pointed out, and the places 
of perception, memory and imagination, judgment and 
reason, are determined. Many ofthe best minds of past 
ages have studied these problems in this way, and our 
many systems of philosophy are the fruits of their labors. 

The physiological psychology of to-day stands in 
sharp contrast with the method of the old psychology. 
It begins with experiment and induction, measuring 
psychical acts through their external manifestations. 
The intensity and variations of subjective phenomena 
are studied under definite conditions, and experiments 
are performed similar to those of other ‘physical sci- 
ences. 

It is not my purpose to enter into detail in describ- 
ing these two types of psychological investigation, or 
to discuss the merits or defects of either method. 
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They both have been efficient means of advancing the 
knowledge of ourselves, and doubtless in the future 
will be still more efficient in enlarging our realm of 
accurate information of the mental activities. Nor 
must we think, because the self-psychology is old and 
the other method is new, that the latter will displace 
the former. Self-psychology is old merely because its 
truths were more manifest and more easily determined 
by self-examination, without those efficient aids which 
can be secured only after the physical sciences are 
well advanced. It has a legitimate field of its own, in 
which acute thinkers can yet find a worthy field for 
their efforts. Consciousness is the ultimate criterion 
of all subjective facts. The analysis of consciousness 
into its ultimate elements is now acknowledged to be a 
more difficult task than the early philosophers supposed, 
yet these difficulties are not insuperable obstacles to a 
further use of the old method. With the corrections 
to the results of simple inspection which physiological 
psychology can now give, there is no reason why the 
introspective method may not steadily advance the 
analysis of subjective states until their ultimate ele- 
ments are reached. 

We thus have two well recognized methods of 
advancing our knowledge of psychology, but in spite 
of the trained thinkers in both these schools of think- 
ing the science remains in an imperfect condition. 
Surely some conditions of success must be lacking or 
the progress would have been greater. I feel that at 
least an important part of the missing elements lies in 
race or economic psychology; and until economic science 
is brought into closer relations with the other branches 
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of psychological study, there will still be missing the 
vital conditions necessary to scientific progress. I call 
the branch of psychology of which I shall speak eco- 
nomic, because its development is the result of the 
investigations of economists in dealing with the solu- 
tion of problems in their own science. It is really a 
race psychology, because the more rapid progress of 
economics than of other branches of social study has 
centered in the literature of political economy the best 
fruits of all sociological investigation. Political econ- 
omy is at present a complex science, which must in 
the end fall into many parts; but until this separation 
takes place, race psychology will be investigated and its 
principles explained by students of economic problems. 
They have the best material for its study, and are likely 
to be in the van of progress for a long time to come. 
The psychology of which I speak can also be called 
a subjective psychology, because the phenomena to be 
investigated are mental and not physical. The subjec- 
tive motives guiding men in their economic activities 
are of equal importance with the physical conditions 
that determine the production of commodities. In this 
way the study of economics has its subjective or psy- 
chological side, where the material is similar to that of 
introspective psychology, and its physical side, which 
resembles the data of the physiological psychologist. 
An economist, therefore, must be an expert in the 
analysis of subjective as well as objective phenomena. 
He must, at the same time, be a physicist and a psy- 
chologist. It is noteworthy that the great economists 
have been men who have won laurels for themselves 
in both of these fields. They have had the education 
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and instincts of a philosopher, combined with a keen 
appreciation of the accurate methods of the more 
advanced sciences. I have only to mention the names 
of Hume, Adam Smith, and John Stuart Mill, to sub- 
stantiate my claim that the economists have been deep 
thinkers in both mental and physical science. 

Race psychology is not a new study, although the 
name has only recently come into use. The changes 
in our ways of thinking which a new science brings 
are slow, and we do not become conscious of them 
until the development is so great that we can no 
longer overlook the results which have come merely as 
a by-product of other investigations. Then we often 
see that what was regarded as secondary is really of 
prime importance, and that we must recast the ele- 
ments of the science and make two independent 
studies of what was before regarded as a unit. 

It is evident that Locke and Berkeley were exponents 
of a self-psychology. They began with ideas, and 
regarded consciousness as a series of simple subjective 
phenomena. Locke’s two fundamental propositions 
are, that his own mind is the sole object of investiga- 
tion, and that his attitude towards this object of his 
investigation is that of a mere observer. ‘The ele- 
ments of his thinking are all subjective, and his ideas 
are the passive results of unseen forces. From these 
premises we can know the objective world only through 
a process of reasoning. These ideas are all parts of our- 
selves—inner conditions which are states of the soul. 
Therefore, they cannot tell us directly of the objective 
world, nor of the influence which social ideas have in 
modifying the psychical characteristics of the race. 

yw 
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A social idea in this sense is a synthesis of elements 
through which force and vivacity are acquired. The 
simple ideas which Locke emphasizes must be associ- 
ated with some of our feelings before they acquire the 
power to control our thinking and become vital forces 
through which our actions are regulated. Our habits, 
customs, and instincts are complex relations, resulting 
from the union of ideas with the feelings. Even our 
sensations are not simple units, but such a close 
union of ideas with our strongest feelings that the 
synthesis is complete and the association is insepar- 
able. When these complex units which we call sen- 
sations once acquire a dominant place in our thinking, 
the attitude of the mind towards its contents is altered. 
We no longer think first in terms of simple ideas and 
then reason from them to external things, but we take 
our sensations as primary and picture an external 
world which impresses its sensations on us. We are 
now at the end of a series of manifestations, and not 
at the beginning, as is the case when we act on the 
premises of self-psychology. 

By what steps does the individual mind pass from 
the position of regarding its ideas as the starting- 
point to the position of viewing the physical world 
as the beginning? Does the mind pass directly from 
one extreme position to the other or by an inter- 
mediate stage? It is evident that there is an inter- 
mediate stage, because we recognize a world of per- 
sons before we recognize a world of matter. We 
organize our ideas into groups of animate objects, and 
then at a subsequent stage of development we analyze 
these objects into their ultimate elements, and thus 
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have the material world. Race psychology takes its rise 
as soon as we form concepts of living persons and think of 
the world in terms of social relations. 

This change from the premises of a self-psychology, 
where the world is a series of ideas, to the premises 
of a race psychology, shows itself first in Hume. While 
he is regarded as a follower of Locke and Berkeley, 
the breach between him and them is really more 
marked than is usually perceived. Locke in his phi- 
losophy had begun with ideas and their relations, 
making no use of the doctrine of the association 
of ideas in constructing his theory. Only the final 
chapter of his book on ideas treats of this important 
doctrine, and then in but a meagre and unsatisfactory 
way. In Hume, however, the association of ideas 
comes at the very beginning, and is put at the basis 
of all his reasoning. In his analysis of the powers 
of the mind all relations are made to depend upon 
fixed habits and associations. ‘There is no other bond 
of unity between them. Hume speaks of this bond as 
a “gentle force” in distinction from the forces of the 
external world. The very term he uses—* associa- 
tion ”’—shows that he had social relations in mind, 
and that he was using an analogy when he speaks 
of the association of ideas. He regards the mental 
forces as similar to the bonds which hold the members 
of a society together. Social facts are thus put at the 
basis of Hume’s system, and habits and association 
become the means of explaining mental acts. 

I hope I have now made it clear that these are the 
three types of psychological investigation, or, perhaps 
it is better to say, the three stages of psychological 
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progress. In the first stages of mental development, 
we think of the world in its relation to us as a series 
of ideas, and from this concept we create a self-psy- 
chology. We next acquire the idea of other person- 
alities, and, from the relations existing between groups 
of individuals, premises and ideas arise, out of which 
a race psychology is formed. We then analyze these 
bodies into their material elements and learn to re- 
gard the physical forces as primary. From this point 
of view the mind is a composite of the more elemen- 
tary forces of nature, and must be explained through 
them. In a self-psychology the primary relation of 
ideas is that of succession. There is no recognized 
force which, uniting ideas into inseparable groups, 
can make personality an objective concept, thus plac- 
ing other beings on an equality with self. In a race 
psychology the gradual synthesis of feelings with ideas 
destroys the serial concept of conscious phenomena, 
and creates the “gentle force”? needed to compel the 
self to look upon the world as an aggregate of beings 
in social relations. Each self has the ideas, customs, 
and habits of society impressed upon it. Its social 
instincts become so firmly. imbedded in its ways of 
thinking that it finally thinks of self only as an abstract 
idea. In physiological psychology ideas are also bound 
in groups, but the binding force is not the subjective 
feelings of men but the physical forces of nature. The 
elements of matter and the forces of nature are looked 
upon as the sole cause of mental phenomena. We 
thus acquire an idea of objective relations independent 
of the thinker. 

The fact that Hume made impressions primary and 
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reduced ideas to a secondary place as copies, shows 
how completely he had deserted the self-psychology 
of Locke. While Locke makes clearness and distinct- 
ness the test of simple ideas, Hume gives the first 
place to those perceptions which enter the mind with 
the most force. With this standard the sensations 
are the most certain elements in the mind. Ideas 
associated with feelings get a secondary but no less 
important place, while the faint images of thinking 
and reasoning are merely the resultants of the more 
forcible impressions, to which they must correspond and 
exactly represent if the conclusions drawn from them 
are to have any validity. Clearness and distinctness 
thus give place to force and liveliness. With these 
opinions it is easy to see why Hume attached so much 
importance to the association -of ideas. Associations 
are formed through the blending of ideas with feelings ; 
and through this union enough force can be generated 
to place them on a level with physical sensations. 

Had Hume proceeded positively from these prem- 
ises he would have created a science of race psychol- 
ogy. He is not conscious, however, of this possibility, 
and passes so quickly from a social to a physical stand- 
point that the greater part of his work rests on the 
latter basis. His interest lay in metaphysics, and when 
he had used his premises in an attempt to refute the 
claims of his opponents, he rested satisfied with his work. 

The negative results of Hume were followed by the 
German reaction led by Kant. Through him and his 
followers self-psychology regained its dominant place, 
and a new philosophy was developed out of the differ- 
ences acquired directly from consciousness. The 
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introspective method was again used to study the 
judgment, the understanding and reason, as well as the 
distinctions between sensation, perception, memory, 
and the imagination. 

The direct followers of Hume, however, continued 
to claim that the physical lay at the basis of the men- 
tal, and that ideas are not innate but have a history 
and a development. They have used the empirical 
method, and have emphasized the association of ideas 
as the leading principle of mental growth. The physi- 
ological psychology of to-day is the latest development 
of this school, and through its rapid progress of late 
many important inroads have been made -into fields 
where it has always been assumed that introspective 
methods alone were applicable. 

It is not with these two branches of psychology that 
our present interest lies, but in the development of a 
new type of psychological thinking growing out of the 
progress of political economy. The economists form the 
third group of psychologists which arose as a result of 
the criticisms of Hume. While Hume was no mean econ- 
omist and his economic instincts and education had 
much influence on his philosophy, it was reserved for 
his great disciple—Adam Smith—consciously to apply 
his principles to economic affairs and to rear the first 
science based upon purely subjective phenomena. 

Previous to Adam Smith political economy had 
made a start in France, but was treated there as a 
purely physical science. ‘The Physiocrats, as these 
earlier investigators are called, were filled with the 
material notions which dominated French thinkers of 
that day, and were thus led into the error of supposing 
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that the physical environment of a nation fixed the 
conditions that determine the production of wealth. 
They maintained that the surplus which the members 
of society have to enjoy, comes entirely from the aid 
that nature gives to man in the production of wealth. 
They regarded the labor of men, especially in manu- 
factures and commerce, as sterile. Such producers, 
they held, consume as much as they produce, leaving 
no surplus for public revenues or for the accumulation 
of capital. The soil, climate, and other natural advan- 
tages through which alone nature aids man in production, 
thus become the only sources of national prosperity. 
This thoroughly physical conception of political econ- 
omy was radically changed by Adam Smith through 
the introduction of the subjective elements which aid 
in the production of wealth. -The action of the eco- 
nomic environment has gradually led to the acquisition 
of new instincts on the part of producers, through 
which the productive power of society is as much 
increased as through the aid which nature offers under 
the most favorable circumstances. The instinct to 
barter and trade causes the great commerce of modern 
times through which nations are bound together into a 
unit. The desire of intimate social relations checks 
the warlike spirit in men and creates a willingness to 
cooperate with others in production, the division of 
labor thus becomes possible, and modern production 
on a large scale can displace the less efficient house- 
hold production. The desire for future welfare checks 
the waste of present resources and permits the accum- 
ulation of capital and the utilization of the more com- 
plex natural forces. The principle of self-interest leads 
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sellers to compete with one another, and thus reduces 
the market price of commodities to the cost of produc- 
tion. For this reason the benefits of improved pro- 
duction pass naturally into the possession of the con- 
sumers, and there is no need of governmental interfer- 
ance to protect them from the extortions and combi- 
nations of dealers. 

It is no wonder the introduction of these subjective 
elements into economic theories revolutionized public 
opinion in regard to the relation of the state to indus- 
try. The doctrines of Adam Smith swept away the 
many restrictions and obstacles to free commercial 
relations between states, and allowed industry to adjust 
itself to the natural conditions of each locality. For 
the first time statesmen saw that the motives, feelings, 
and instincts created by economic relations harmonized 
with the welfare of the nation and limited the func- 
tions of the state to a narrow field where the social 
instincts were not yet dominant. 

Had the immediate successors of Adam Smith been 
influenced by the same instincts and ideas that prompted 
him, and had they followed the lines of investigation 
begun by him, the subjective nature of economic doc- 
trine would have been Clearly recognized and its psy- 
chical premises fully developed. The influence of 
the physical side of economic phenomena was, however, 
too strong to permit of further progress in this direc- 
tion, and soon a strong reaction led by Ricardo set 
in, through which the physical conception of economic 
laws regained a dominant place. Subjective differences 
were neglected and all men were looked upon as being 
equals in productive power and as having the same 
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mental characteristics. This hypothesis allowed the 
elimination of the psychological aspects of social prog- 
ress, and permitted the economists influenced by these 
ideas to confine their attention to differences in nature 
and to base all economic deductions upon these differ- 
ences. A brilliant epoch in development of economic 
literature succeeded through this narrow and partially 
false conception of economic science, yet it turned the 
attention of economists from the psychical premises 
of the science, creating a dogmatic spirit through which 
a bitter conflict arose between economic doctrine as 
interpreted by the school of Ricardo and the feelings 
and sentiments of the public. 

Although this physical conception of political econ- 
omy won to its side most of the leading economists of 
the first half of this century, it always had energetic 
opponents even in England. It was in Germany, how- 
ever, where the reaction became most prominent and 
crystalized into a new school which rejected the method 
and many of the principles of Ricardo. Man and not 
nature was made the center point of the new science, 
which was. historical in its character and inductive in 
its method. In this way the subjective side of eco- 
nomics again became prominent, and investigations 
were begun which threw light upon the psychical 
premises of the science. A proper use of history can- 
not fail to show the gradual change in the character of 
the motives, instincts, and customs which determine 
economic action and the controlling influence which 
these subjective elements acquire in a civilized society. 
Men learn to adjust nature to themselves as well as to 
adjust themselves to nature. 
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While the historical school of economists in Ger- 
many gave a renewed emphasis to psychological stud- 
ies, they did not give these studies that prominence 
which they have recently obtained. It demands men 
of a deductive type of thinking to grasp the ultimate 
principles and to make the deductions which naturally 
follow from them. ‘This task fell to Menger of Austria 
and Jevons of England. From them two independent 
movements have arisen, through which many radical 
alterations have been made in economic doctrines 
and in the manner in which they are studied. The 
principle of utility has been made a vital part of politi- 
cal economy, and the law of marginal utility has been 
shown to lie at the basis of the theory of value. In 
this manner, largely through the efforts of the Austrian 
economists, a subjective economy has again been 
reared which has fair prospects of displacing many 
of the theories of the Ricardian school. 

An even more radical break from the physical theo- 
ries of the past has been made by students of the con- 
sumption of wealth... The old school of economists 
placed their emphasis upon the production of wealth, 
and regarded the laws of its consumption as outside of 
the realm of the science. ‘These laws were held to be 
merely the laws of human enjoyment, and hence a 
part of psychology rather than of economics. But 
psychologists. neglected to develop this field, which 
was properly their own, and economists were compelled 
to investigate it in order to understand the influence 
that changes in consumption had upon the phenomena 


See Patten—The Theory of Dynamic Economics. Publications of 
the University of Pennsylvania, No. 11. 
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of wealth. In this way a series of important psycho- 
logical principles has been brought to light, the 
instincts, habits, and appetites of men have been more 
carefully observed, and the dependence of social prog- 
ress on the reduction of appetites and on an increased 
variety in consumption has been fully demonstrated. 
An investigation of the mechanism of the standard of 
life has also shown how a higher standard can be 
obtained only through gradual changes in psychical 
premises of the race. 

_ Another class of social studies closely related to 
economics deserves mention in this connection.!_ The 
steadily increasing interest in sociology has attracted 
many careful students to its realm, and they have done 
much to promote psychological investigations. The 
comparative study of the different races shows that the 
motives that lead men to form themselves into groups 
for common ends are of a subjective nature and can 
be discovered only through a more thorough knowl- 
edge of race psychology. 

It will thus be seen that social, and especially eco- 
nomic, studies afford excellent opportunities for the 
investigation of practical psychological problems. The 
most important of our instincts and habits are due to 
the social conditions under which the race has devel- 
oped and to the economic environment that has fixed 
the intensity of our appetites and passions. If we com- 
pare a race of primitive men with the most advanced 
representatives of our present civilization, it will be 
seen that in the differences between the two are to be 


1See Giddings—Sociology as a University Study. Political Science 
Quarterly, December, 1891. 
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found the most important qualities of mind in which 
an educator’s interest lies. The goal of an educa- 
tional system is to impress upon al] the individuals of 
the race the mental qualities which are now found 
only in particular persons. The influence of heredity 
lies within the province of race psychology, and cannot 
be thoroughly understood until we perceive the vital 
connection between economic phenomena and the 
acquisition of new instincts and habits through which 
the wants of individuals are more fully supplied. 
Every new desire for economic goods causes a readjust- 
ment of mental phenomena and the strengthening or 
weakening of some of the instincts that control our 
actions. A new psychology may be said to come to a 
race with each fadical change in its environment. 

A successful teacher must also understand the social 
condition of the community in which he lives. A large 
part of the differences between the various classes in 
society is of a psychological character. The children 
taken from school at an early age to enter manual 
occupations usually differ from the more fortunate 
children, not merely in wealth but also in mental qual- 
ities. They are more instinctive in thinking and more 
impulsive in their character. We are losing many of 
the best opportunities to eradicate the social differ- 
ences through the ignorance of teachers of the psycho- 
logical differences which the struggle for wealth has 
produced. To treat as equals children of radically 
different mental qualities means that the weaker lose 
the very instruction which would most efficiently aid 
in their progress. 

I have planned this paper in the hope of showing 
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the importance of economic studies, and thus of race 
psychology to those who are ‘preparing for teaching. 
Without asserting too strongly that the work in psy- 
chology which students of education receive is inade- 
quate, it can at least be claimed that one important 
part is neglected. Race psychology demands an equal 
place with either physiological or self psychology. In 
which of these fields the student should begin must 
depend upon the qualities of his mind and his log- 
ical inclinations, but it is safe to say that a large num- 
ber of students would find social studies attractive 
to whom the current psychology has no charm. All 
students would be benefited by its study, and would 
get from it the chief source of their inspiration. Social 
studies make us realize the meaning of our civilization 
and the significance of the problems of progress. 
They alone fill us with enthusiasm for social regenera- 
tion and create the sympathies needed for a life of 
self-sacrifice. High ideals are as important to the 
teacher as technical knowledge, and his enthusiasm 
is as valuable as his pedagogical skill. Whoever would 
combine in himself all these qualities, and desires to 
be a leader in the educational world, will have cause 
to regret if he does not make himself familiar with the 
social sciences and get the light they can throw upon 
moral and educational problems. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By WILLIAM Morris DAVIs, PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


INTRODUCTION, 


The descriptive geography of a region gives us an 
account of its various parts, such as rivers, valleys, 
hills, and mountains, independently of one another, 
except as to relative position. It deals largely with 


statistics of length, height, and area. It tells of the 
place, size, and business of cities and states in its 
more political chapters. 

Physical geography deals with the same subjects, 
but seeks to consider them in their natural relations. 
It recognizes that the surface of the earth has been 
fashioned by natural processes, and that it now stands 
in a transient stage between its past and its future. 
It perceives that certain features of the surface are 
newly made, and that others are the product of long- 
continued processes; and in this difference it finds 
useful means of giving reasonable understanding to 
the subject. It includes a consideration of the occu- 
pation of the earth by man as one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in natural history, and it therefore takes 
particular care to distinguish those conditions which 
determine man’s settlement and occupation. 
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A subject so comprehensive as this must needs be 
treated in a carefully chosen and systematic order, if 
confusion is to be avoided; and I therefore introduce 
in brief form a statement of the scheme under which 
the various parts of the land are, to my mind, most 
simply placed in their natural relationships, and thus 
most.conveniently grouped for study. 

It is well understood that every part of the sur- 
face of the land has a form dependent on the inter- 
action of two kinds of forces, the one constructive, the 
other destructive. It is, therefore, important to begin 
with a conception of land forms such as they would be 
if determined by constructive processes alone. The 
accumulation of a sand dune is a minute example of 
such a process; the heaping of a terminal glacial mo- 
raine is another; the heaping ‘of a volcanic cone is 
a much larger example; the uplift of a broad plateau 
involves an enormous mass of earth crust; and the 
crushing together and uprising of a mountain range 
give us the climax of these constructive operations. 

As soon as land form is thus constructed, the 
destructive processes of the atmosphere attack its sur- 
face. The waste thus produced creeps and washes 
down the slopes, and the streams and rivers then carry 
it to its goal in the sea. Time is so long that even 
the loftiest constructional forms must in this way be 
reduced to lowlands, if the destructive processes go 
on without hindrance or interruption; and between 
- the constructive beginning and the far distant comple- 
tion of the destructive denudation, there is a whole 
sequence of forms to which the adjectives young, 
adolescent, mature, and old apply most appropriately. 
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When their meaning is once perceived, the student 
will not willingly give up their use. 

The succession of features attained by any land 
area will depend, then, in the first place, on its initial 
constructional forms: it may begin as an even plateau 
surface, as a volcanic cone, or as a series of mountain 
ridges. The features will depend, in the second place, 
on the degree of advance made by the destructive 
forces in wearing away all that part of the mass which 
stands above sea-level, or above “baselevel,” as it is 
more conveniently expressed. An adolescent plateau 
is different from an adolescent mountain range; an 
adolescent plateau is also different from an old 
plateau. 

A similar plan may be followed in considering the 
features of coast lines. When a change in the relative 
attitude of the land and sea brings the waters to reside 
at a new level, the outline of the coast may be called 
constructional. As long as the land stands still, the 
littoral waves and currents work upon it and effect 
progressive transformation of its outline, thus carrying 
it through successive stages that may be called young, 
adolescent, and mature as before. 

There are two qualifications of this scheme which 
must be noticed, rather to avoid misapprehension than 
to present the scheme completely. ‘The first is that 
the destructive processes do not hold back their attack 
until the constructive processes have completed their 
work. Destructive denudation begins as soon as any 
part of a land mass rises above sea-level. If the con- 
structive processes are relatively slow, a considerable 
advance may be made by the destructive processes 
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before construction ceases; but as far as the facts are 
now understood, the greater part of the task that is 
set before the latter still remains undone after the 
former have completed their work. It is, therefore, 
fair in a general way to separate with some distinct- 
ness the two stages, constructive and destructive, in 
the history of any land area. 

The second qualification is that we need not imag- 
ine every constructed land area to stand still, suffering 
continually from the destructive forces until it is com- 
pletely denuded to baselevel. If no disturbance took 
place, the time required for complete denudation 
would be called a complete geographical cycle. But 
a renewal of constructive upheavals or deformations 
may be introduced at any stage in the destructive 
development of a land mass. The forms then reached 
by the constructive and destructive processes of the 
first incomplete cycle serve as the constructional or 
initial forms of the new cycle, and from this begin- 
ning the destructive forces then proceed again. Thus 
land areas frequently present what may be called com- 
posite topographic forms, part of the surface having 
been shaped during an earlier cycle of destructive 
development, and another part being the work of later 
destructive work while the land mass stood at a dif- 
ferent attitude with respect to baselevel. The dis- 
crimination of the different parts of a composite land- 
scape affords one of the most interesting tasks that a 
geographer can undertake. Composite topography is 
illustrated in great variety and with surprising dis- 
tinctness in New England. 

It is manifest that the study of physical geography 
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on such a scheme as this implies an understanding 
of physical geology. There can be no question that 
this is essential for any proper advance to a good 
treatment of the subject. Indeed, I believe that the 
chief cause of the slow progress of physical geogra- 
phy in the text-books and in the schools is due to 
the weakness or absence of this fundamental subject. 
No great amount of study is needed for its acquisition ; 
nothing need be said about fossils or about the ages 
of the world; but the general principles of changes of 
level, deformation, volcanic action, and especially of 
denudation, must be clearly in the mind of every 
teacher who would gain a rational understanding of 
physical geography. 

Let us take southern New England as a field in 
which to look for illustrations of a systematic method 
of treating physical geography. : 


THE PHYSICAL FEATURES OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND. 


On ascending to the summit of any of the hills in 
southern New England, the most characteristic feature 
of the view is the comparative evenness of the horizon 
line. From one upland to the next there is small 
change of height. The successive uplands are more 
or less widely separated by valleys, like those of the 
Blackstone or of the Connecticut, which are sunk be- 
neath the general upland level; and occasional moun- 
tain-like eminences rise above the general upland sur- 
face, as the Blue Hills, Wachusett, and Monadnock. 
But both the valleys and the mountains are only local 
departures from the relatively continuous upland sur- 
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face. The truth of this is not so well perceived in 
south-eastern New England as when one goes further 
north and west, where the upland gradually ascends to 
greater height, as if it were a gently inclined plain. 
On the Berkshire plateau, for example, the rolling up- 
land is the dominating feature of the country. The 
higher mountains are merely elevations above it. The 
valleys are merely incisions below it. 

Rhode Island lies in the southern part of this slant- 
ing upland, with a great indentation of its coast line 
forming Narragansett Bay. Our attention to-day will 
be turned particularly towards Rhode Island,—first, 
because we meet within its limits; second, because 
this state has been so well mapped, and its map is 
now so widely distributed to its schools and libraries.? 
Massachusetts has a similar. map in many separate 

“sheets.? Connecticut is surveyed, but the maps are 
not yet published. 

In what order shall we consider the smaller topo- 
graphic forms by which the larger features of the 
region are diversified? The natural order for their 
consideration would be that of their development, but 
the simpler order for our use is the reverse of this; . 
and in the following description I shall begin with the 
very youngest of the minor features of Rhode Island, 
and follow backward to the older ones, coming finally 
to the plateau itself. 


1 Topographical map of the state of Rhode Island, by the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey in codperation with the state. 1891. For sale by J. C. Thomp- 
son, 269 Westminster street, Providence, R. I. Continual reference should 
be made by the reader to this map. 


2 Topographical Atlas of Massachusetts, published by the State. 
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THE SAND BARS AND CLIFFS OF THE COAST LINE. 









Along. the southern coast of the state there are 
numerous sand bars swinging from headland to head- 

land in long curves concave to the ocean. The two 

bays known as branches of Westport river, a little ' 
east of the Rhode Island border, are enclosed by such 

a bar. Sachuest Island is attached to Aquidneck 

Island by a pair of such bars, enclosing a small lagoon 

between them. Westward from Point Judith the com- 

paratively simple outline of the coast depends almost 

entirely on the sand bars, behind which a number of 

ponds and salt marshes are held back against the 

irregular margin of the mainland. These bars are all 

a product of work by the sea-shore waves. Their 

material comes, in part, from: the shallow bottom of the 

ocean, close to the shore, where the sands are scoured 

up and carried into still shallower water; and, in 

part, from the headlands that receive the stronger 

beating of the waves, and are thus cut away backwards, 

the material taken from them being washed along shore 

in one direction or the other. Inasmuch as the great 

volume of littoral water moved by the waves and cur- 

rents cannot swing around the sharper corners of the 

coast, but prefers to move in long sweeping curves, the 
growth of the sand bars is so ordered as to produce a ’ 
_ smoother outline than that of the coast on which the } 
waves first beat; the headlands are somewhat worn 
back into cliffs, while sand bars are built across the 






























1This part of the address was illustrated by a generalized bird’s -eye 
view of the state of Rhode Island, drawn roughly in colored chalks on a 
blackboard. 
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bays, thus tending to simplify the coast line from its 
original inequality: the change thus far made is of 
moderate amount ; it is an adolescent coast line. 

In Rhode Island the sand bars are of but moderate 
size, but they deserve our careful attention, first, be- 
cause of their existence here in so characteristic a de- 
velopment, and secondly, because, by means of their 
occurrence here on a small scale, we can best appre- 
ciate their occurrence elsewhere on a much larger 
scale. i 

Just as the bays of Westport river are enclosed by a 
curved bar, built from the headland on the west, so the 
harbor of Duluth is shut in from the main water body 3 
of Lake Superior by a bar springing from the north ; 
shore ; so the Kurish harbor of the Baltic is cut off 
from the parent sea by a sand bar, but the last is per- 
haps thirty times the size of the first. Just as the 
little Sachuest Island is attached by a pair of sand 
bars to the larger Aquidneck Island, which serves it as 
the mainland, so the once isolated rock of Gibraltar 3 
has been welded to the mainland of Spain by a low 
strip of sand; and the English occupants of the Rock 
know very well that the difficulty of its fortification is ; 
thereby greatly increased. Without the sand, it could i 
' be attacked only from the sea, but now it may be at- 
} tacked by land. ; 

A larger instance of the same kind is found in the 
attachment of the rugged island on which Cape Town, 
Table Mountain, and the Cape of Good Hope are situ- 
ated, to the mainland of Africa. But perhaps the 
most interesting of all instances of this sort is seen in 
the Island of Ceylon ; here the shifting currents, drifted 
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one way and the other by the shifting monsoon winds, 
alternately build a bar from the southern and from the 
northern points of the island toward the mainland of 
India. There is no thoroughfare for vessels behind 
Ceylon. The southern of the bars is already built up 
close to sea-level, and has become the site of active 
coral growth. In some places the sands surmount the 
waves and form analmost continuous pathway from In- 
dia to Ceylon. It has the name of “‘ Adam’s Bridge,” be- 
ing connected by local story with the traditional father 
of our race. The northern bar is not so far advanced ~ 
as the southern, but its successful beginning is clearly 
shown by soundings. It needs but a short glance into 
the geographical future to see the time when the two 
bars will be wholly completed, and the enclosed bay 
will be.the perfect analogue of the little lagoon behind 
Sachuest Island. How greatly is pleasure stimulated 
and rational memory aided by comparisons of this kind! 
How useful that insignificant little Sachuest Island be- 
comes when it is seen to be a small member of a large 
family with relatives all around the world! 

The long bars which shut up the ponds west of Point 
Judith may be closely compared with the great series 
of sand bars that skirt the southern coast of Long 
Island, and that may be followed, with little interrup- 
tion, from New Jersey all along our Atlantic and the 
Gulf coast, even to Mexico. In many cases, however, 
the bars along the southern Atlantic coast are not at- 
tached to the mainland at either end, and must there- 
fore be regarded as the product only of scouring from 
the shallow sea bottom. The sand bars of New Jer- 
sey have a large population of summer visitors, who 
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fly from the heat of the interior cities to the cool sea 
breezes on the shore.} 

Albemarle and Pamplico Sounds, enclosed by ex- 
tensive off-shore sand bars, are hardly more than larger 
examples of the little ponds behind the bars of Point 
Judith. Capes Hatteras, Lookout, and Fear are cusps 
of sand, formed where the ends of adjacent bars, con- 
cave to the ocean, unite and point out to seaward; 
lightships are anchored off the coast where the sands 
are drifted out from the cusps, forming dangerous 
shoals. The southern coast of Texas possesses, in 
Padre Island, one of the longest sand bars in the 
world. Beautiful illustrations of all these examples on 
our own coast may be had at very moderate cost in 
the charts published by the U. S. Coast Survey. 
Their average price is fifty cents each.? If the school 
board cannot provide these for class use, let each 
class contribute to a fund sufficient to buy one or 
two charts in a year; or let some local benefactor 
of the school lavish a few dollars a year for the increase 
of this kind of illustration. It may be added that the 
illustrated catalogue of the charts published by the 
Coast Survey may be had by any responsible person, 
free of charge, on application to fhe Superintendent at 
Washington. 

The cliffs that have been cut on the headlands from 
which the sand bars of Rhode Island are hung, attain 


1 Sample sheets of the topographical atlas of New Jersey were exhibited 
in illustratiog of these features. The sheets may be obtained singly for 
twenty-five cents and postage ; or the entire atlas of twenty sheets for five 
dollars, from the Geological Survey of New Jersey, Trenton, N. J. 


2 Several charts of this series were exhibited during the lecture. 
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no great magnitude in this little state, yet they may 
serve to introduce cliffs of greater height in other parts 
of the world.’ The chalk cliffs of southern England, 
visible from the opposite shore of France, gave the 
name of Albion to our forefathers’ land. The cliffs of 
western Ireland and Scotland, and of the Shetland and 
Orkney Islands, are only larger examples of coast 
action. Here the great waves, driven on the coast 
by the westerly winds of the stormy north Atlantic, 
have cut away miles of land and carved out sea cliffs 
that have no rival on our windward coast of the same 
ocean. Many a wreck attests the dangers of these 
rock-bound coasts; many an English story turns on 
their headlands and bays. 

In order to emphasize the fact that the cliffs are 
made by cutting back the headlands, and that the 
bars have been thrown across the inlets in the progres- 
sive simplification of the coast line, we should draw 
a sketch map, from which the bars are omitted, and on 
which the headlands are built out to sea again, restor- 
ing something of their former extension.4 The shore 
line would then have more nearly the form that it pos- 
sessed when the sea first came to lie upon it, and in 
this simple manner a fesson may be given of the changes 
promoted by the sea, as it beats on the land. The 
partial simplification already reached in the adolescent 
coast line of Rhode Island must come to be even more 
advanced in future, when the greater headlands are 
pushed further back, and when the larger bays are at 
last enclosed. ; 













1 The blackboard sketch mentioned in a previous note was, at this 
point, modified to illustrate such a change. 
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The future coast of Rhode Island is already realized 
in the almost mature features of the greatly simplified 
coast line of eastern Maryland. Here the ocean sees 
no vestige of any original irregularity in the shore 
line ; the sea margin is reduced to an even line by 
cutting off the headlands and building the bars. 
When the cliffs and bars are pushed further in by 
the advance of the consuming waves, and the lagoons 
that now lie behind the bars are destroyed, the 
coast may be called fully mature. The successful de- 
velopment of an adolescent or sub-mature coast line is 
also beautifully shown on the sandy southern coast of 
Martha’s Vineyard, where the originally ragged head- 
lands have been snubbed back into a line of low cliffs, 
perfectly continuous east and west with that of the 
bars which have converted the heads of the former 
bays into ponds. It is noteworthy that both of these 
sub-mature coasts are carved on lands of weak mate- 
rials, where the development of a mature outline has 
been relatively rapid. Such maturity is seldom discov- 
erable on rocky coasts; and hence we may infer that 
the land does not stand still long enough for a great 
piece of work to be effected by the sea on a resistant 
coast at a single level. 

It ought to be said here, that, in telling about 
changes of the coast line in the preceding paragraphs, 
and about other changes in the pages that follow, 
it is not the intention simply to inform our pupils 
about what the land about us has been and will be, 
but rather to impress upon them the real meaning 
of the land as it is now, and to reveal to them the 
natural relationships that exist between our home dis- 
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trict and various other parts of the world that are like 
or unlike to it. It is not so important simply to know 
that the headland of Point Judith once extended far- 
ther out to sea, as it is to appreciate the bearing of 
this local fact on the characteristics of various coast 
lines that are in different stages of development. Thus 
understood, the study of geographic development is as 
important in guiding us to a true classification of geo- 
graphical forms as the study of biological development 
is in leading to the natural classification of organic 
forms. 


FEATURES DEPENDENT ON GLACIAL ACTION. 


Leaving now the coast for a time and passing 
inland, the youngest features of the land are found in 
the swampy fillings of various hollows that not long ago 
held clear ponds of water. These are very numerous 
in certain parts of the state. Closely associated with 
the filling of former ponds by swamp growth on their 
bottom, is the progressive deepening of their outlets 
through gravel beds along the stream courses, whereby 
the former water level has been lowered. The occur- 
rence of marshes should probably be ascribed some- 
what more to the latter than to the former of these 
processes. Sweep out the marshy deposits, fill up the 
channels now cut through the terraced gravel beds 
along the outlets, and many a marsh would become a 
pond, and many a pond would be larger and deeper 
than it is now. Ponds are still plentiful in Rhode 
Island, but not so plentiful as they were a little 
earlier in the development of the state.. When the 
shore line possessed its original irregularity, the ponds 
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of the state probably existed in two or three times 
their present number and volume. 

The gravel and sand taken away by the streams in 
deepening the outlets of the ponds would have served 
to form deltas of appreciable size where the streams 
flow into Narragansett Bay, were it not that no waste 
of the land has been able to pass below the lowest 
surviving pond on each stream. Every pond acts like 
a filter to the stream that enters it; hence the greater 
part of the sand and gravel taken out of the valleys 
by the streams have not reached the bay, but have 
stopped on the way. If the streams had united into 
a large river, a delta might have been already formed 
at its mouth; but none of the rivers entering the bay 
are of even medium size. If the streams, even with 
their present small size, had worked a long time, the 
land standing still all the time, then we should find 
deltas well advanced: but we are already persuaded 
that only a moderate time has been spent by the sea 
on its present shore line; hence it is natural that the 
little rivers have not yet made significant deltas; 
nearly all the streams are still in the estuarial stage of 
their existence. 

The Thames, the Connecticut, the Hudson, the 
Delaware, the Susquehanna, the Potomac, and many 
other rivers of our Atlantic slope are like the little 
streams of Narragansett Bay in this respect. The 
absence of deltas at their mouths is in part due to the 
scouring action of the tides, but it must be in much 
greater part explained as a consequence of the brief 
residence of the sea at its present level on the land 
slope. The rivers themselves are quite old enough to 
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have deltas, but the present positions of their mouths 
have been so lately determined, either by a rising or a 
sinking of the land with relation to the sea, that no 
deltas have yet been made in the present cycle of 
shore development. 

In this connection, we may use the principle of con- 
trast as well as that of likeness in extending our study 
from Rhode Island to other parts of the world. The 
very absence of deltas at the mouths of our New Eng- 
land rivers leads by contrast to the mention of the 
magnificent delta at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
The delta is well known; perhaps it is not equally 
well known that the superbly engraved chart of 
the delta may be had of the United States Coast Sur- 
vey for a merely nominal cost. 

The origin of the ponds and of various features 
associated with them is a matter of much more impor- 
tance than it would at first appear to be, and this study 
will lead us to the consideration of many other mat- 
ters. Westward from Point Judith we find a range of 
gravel hills, extremely irregular in shape, and equally 
irregular in materials. They are built up of loose rock 
of all grades of texture, from fine sand to great boul- 
ders, commonly known as drift. The material is 
tumultuously strewn about, as if it had been laid in a 
very disorderly fashion upon a rock foundation below. 
Irregular gravel hills and broad deposits of washed 
sand are very common all over Rhode Island, and 
indeed all over New England. 

If all these loose, superficial deposits of drift were 
removed, several significant changes wonld be made in 
the form and outline of the state. In the first place, 
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the waters of the sea would advance over the places 
now occupied by the gravel hills west of Point Judith ; 
the shore line would be found somewhere north of the 
present course of Pawcatuck river. The ponds and 
the marshes that now lie behind the gravel hills would 
then be the marginal part of the ocean, and Rhode 
Island would be shorn of a considerable fraction of its 
small area. The several head branches of the Pawca- 
tuck, now flowing southward to join the main stream 
where it turns west through the ponds and marshes, 
would then have entered the sea independently as so 
many separate little rivers. We are familiar with 
slight artificial additions to land areas in building 
wharfs, or, on a larger scale, in filling in the back bay 
at Boston; but the wholesale addition of many square 
miles to the area of a state by building its surface out 
into the sea is certainly a novelty. % 

Surface deposits of Sand and gravel drift have been 
described as widely extended over all parts of the 
state. Every traveller by road or by rail has seen 
them. They occur particularly in the valleys, where 
they have, over and over again, effectively obstructed 
the course of streams, holding them back in ponds, 
turning them aside from their former courses so that 
they must flow over rocks and ledges, from which they 
now descend in cascades and waterfalls.‘ Evidently 
the state would be vastly changed if all these loose 

1Two paper relief maps were shown in explanation of the contrast 
between normal drainage by uninterrupted streams, and imperfect drain- 
age by streams obstructed by drift and held back in ponds: the first typi- 
fying the present drainage of North Carolina or the former drainage of 


New England; the second typifying the present drainage of New Eng- 
land, Canada, Finland, and similar lacustrine regions. 
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gravels were stripped from its surface and returned to 
the hills and ledges whence they have been dragged 
away. There would be no marshes or ponds; there 
would be no waterfalls ; the streams would be greatly 
re-arranged from their present courses; the sea would 
reach farther inland than it does now at many points. 

This extraordinary work of strewing the state with 
sands and gravels was accomplished during the time 
when Rhode Island, and indeed all of New England 
and the greater part of the northern United States, 
were deeply sheeted over by a covering of ice such 
as is now seen in Greenland. The present physical 
features of Greenland are therefore of particular in- 
terest to the student of New England’s form. The 
inland ice sheet of that Arctic land has lately been 
visited by several explorers, notably by Nansen,? and 
their accounts of, its monotonous, barren, almost 
level surface gain an especial value when it is un- 
derstood that New England was lately—in a geo- 
graphical sense—sheeted over by a similar plain of ice 
and snow. I cannot here stop to consider the many 
lines of logical evidence by which this remarkable con- 
clusion is supported, but I desire to call particular 
attention to it as an essential element in the descrip- 
tion of the present physical features of our states. 
Whatever the cause that brought this singular invader 
down upon us from the north, there is no reasonable 
doubt that it came. It crept slowly along, weighing 
heavily on the ground below, dragging along all the 
loose soil that it found ready made on the land, and 


1 Since this address was delivered, we have news of Peary’s success in 
penetrating northern Greenland. 
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detaching many a boulder from projecting ledges. 
It gradually rounded off the minor asperities of the 
hills and slopes; it deepened the valley troughs along 
which it flowed: but while these changes were of sig- 
nificant value, they must not be exaggerated. Glacial 
erosion nowhere reached the excessive measures that 
were allowed it twenty or thirty years ago. The heavy 
ice sheet, pressing down on the rock over which it 
slowly crept, acted after the manner of a great rasp, 
gradually rubbing down the minor inequalities of the 
surface. A considerable volume of loose material was 
successively dragged or carried along by the ice, or 
washed along by the numerous streams that flowed 
along beneath it; and thus heavy and irregular accu- 
mulations of land-waste were formed along the lines 
maintained by the ice front for any considerable time. 
Such deposits are called terminal moraines. 

The range of irregular hills near the coast westward 
from Point Judith, affords one of the best illustrations 
of this type of land form that is to be found in the 
country; it is clearly portrayed on the contour map 
of the state, and being easily reached, it should come 
to be a type of terminal moraines in our teaching. It 
may be traced westward, crossing Long Island Sound 
by Fisher’s Island, running along the backbone of 
Long Island itself, and forming the Narrows by which 
the lower and upper harbors of New York city are 
separated. Its course may then be followed more or 
less distinctly through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
further west, even beyond Minnesota into Canada. 

Southward and eastward from Rhode Island, a series 
of morainic hills is found on Block Island, Martha’s 
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Vineyard, and Nantucket, on the Elizabeth Islands of 
Massachusetts, and along the curved arm of Cape 
Cod. A considerable extent of land has thus been 
added to the south-eastern part of the old Bay State. 
While we cannot at present accurately define the rela- 
tions of these morainic belts, yet it may be safely 
asserted that all of them were deposited after one or 
another of the onward movements of the ancient ice 
sheet. They are all of one pattern, and better deserve 
recognition than the little sand dunes on our larger 
coastal bars. And yet it is more usual to hear in our 
geographies of sand dunes than of drift moraines. 
The former are the more important in the remote Saha- 
ra; the latter are more important at home. 

Most of the drift beneath the ice sheet was not 
brought all the way to the margin of the ice. It still 
remains spread over the country north of the moraines. 
Much of it is firmly compacted, as if by gradual accu- 
mulation under the pressure of the heavy ice sheet 
that dragged over it. Sometimes it locally forms long 
hills with a thickness of fifty, a hundred, or more feet : 
its surface outline then flows in long, smooth curves. 
These hills characterize Aquidneck Island, north of 
Newport, where the gentle modulation of the landscape 
is almost wholly the product of creeping ice. Similar 
hills often attain a greater development further inland, 
rising to summits of one or two hundred feet in height, 
with an oval outline of half a mile, more or less, in 
length, and an average ratio of perhaps three to one 
between the longer and shorter axes of the base. 
Hills of this nature are now commonly known by the 
name of drumlins, a term imported especially from 
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Ireland, where it was first applied to drift masses of 
this kind. Drumlins are easily recognized by their 
smooth, convex outline, and often by their being 
cleared of trees and used for farming in preference to 
the much more rugged and ledgy hills on either side. 
The absence of gulleys on their slopes assures us that 
denudation has as yet effected but little change in 
their original constructional form. The same lesson is 
taught by the unfilled hollows among the hills of the 
moraines. ‘The glacial drift has therefore been lately 
laid upon our land: its forms have advanced but little 
in their cycle of destructive development. They are 
very young. It is only where active streams run across 
them that they are significantly altered. 

The drumlins in the neighborhood of Boston consti- 
tute striking features in the landscape. One of the 
best marked is known as Corey’s Hill, in Brookline, a 
conspicuous object in the view south-westward across 
the Charles River from Cambridge. Other hills of 
even greater height occur in Chelsea and beyond. 
Many of the drumlins on the coast have been cut back 
into sea cliffs, such as those of Grover’s Head and 
Winthrop Head, north of Boston. Some of the drum- 
lin islands in Boston Harbor are tied to the mainland 
by long sand bars, as at Nantasket. Further inland, 
remarkable groups of drumlins are seen about Pomfret, 
in north-eastern. Connecticut, and in the upland dis- 
trict between Charlton and Spencer, where the Bos- 
ton and Albany Railroad reaches its highest elevation 
between Worcester and Springfield. If we had volca- 
noes in New England, what geographer would fail to 
mention them? Drumlins are as peculiar and as 
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easily recognized as volcanoes ; they may be counted 
by the hundreds: should we not therefore give them 
some attention in our elementary teaching? 

Returning to Rhode Island again, we may briefly 
consider those loosely compacted glacial sands and 
gravels, frequently with a more or less even upper sur- 
face, whose deposit is associated with the closing 
stages of the ice period. Among the most important 
of these are the deposits of sand and gravel that are 
washed down the larger valleys. Rhode Island con- 
tains no conspicuous example of this class, but the 
Merrimack valley in New Hampshire and the northern 
Connecticut valley are greatly clogged in this way; and 
it is in these deposits that the subsequent channelling 
of the rivers has formed the terraces for which the 
valleys are so well known. It is evident that these are 
dependent on the presence of large rivers, draining a 
considerable area of back country; and that condition 
was not fulfilled in. Rhode Island. Smaller examples 
of a similar process ‘are, however, abundantly repre- 
sented here. 

When a favorable climatic change began to melt 
away the ice sheet faster than it was supplied by creep- 
ing southward from its northern source, it must finally 
have lost that measure of thickness that enabled it to 
move, and thereafter it must have lain as a stagnant 
sheet of ice, slowly decaying away. The decaying ice 
probably lingered longest in the valleys where it was 
thickest, and beds of sand and gravel were washed 
around its remnant blocks by the streams from the 
rainfall, as well as from the slow melting away of the 
ice. These gravel beds often form plains of half a 
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square mile in area, and sometimes give names to vil- 
lages built upon them, as Jamaica Plain, near Boston. 
The plains make smooth fields for cultivation, and the 
rich farm gardens of Arlington and Winchester, north 
of Boston, are thus located. Larger examples of simi- 
lar, plains are found in the broad expanse of sands 
southwest of Providence, and in the even more ex- 
tended plains of the southern half of Cape Cod. The 
latter were formed by the overwash adjacent to the ice 
sheet, when it was making the terminal moraine of the 
Cape, just as the little plains by Arlington and Win- 
chester were overwashed surfaces adjacent to the de- 
caying ice blocks. These plains have an interest, not 
only from their curious origin, and from their relation 
to our occupation of the surface, but also because they 
are, with the salt marshes, the only examples of true 
plains in New England; it is only on their even sur- 
face, however limited, that we can here give our school 
children an idea of the extraordinary flatness of the 
marine plains of the south Atlafttic states, or of the 
lacustrine plains in the west. 

The association of ponds with the smaller plains of 
sand and gravel is very common in southern New Eng- 
land. While the last blocks of ice remained, their 
place was held free from gravel; when the ice-blocks 
melted, their place was taken by water. The greatest . 
number of our ponds originated in this way, and not 
by glacial excavations of their basins. 

On the final disappearance of the ice, the valleys of 
pre-glacial time were irregularly clogged by the rubbish 
that had been dragged and washed about. The effect 
of the terminal moraine on the course of the Pawca- 
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tuck river, has already been mentioned. If it were not 
for the gravel hills on the southern side of the river, its 
waters would not be turned past Westerly, and that ac- 
tive city would be less favorably situated. Another 
more striking case may be mentioned in the falls of the 
Blackstone river, by which the growth of Pawtucket 
and so many other manufacturing villages has been de- 
termined. This little river, attempting to take posses- 
sion again of its valley, after the evacuation of the 
country by the ice sheet, found its former course so 
well hidden by sand and gravel rubbish that it fre- 
quently lost its way; it departed irregularly from its 
valley line, and here and there took a course that led 
it across rocky ledges. The loose gravel, down stream 
from any ledge, is soon cut down nearly to the level of 
the next ledge below, but the channel of the stream 
above the ledge cannot be deepened until the ledge it- 
self is cut through. Thus the stream is characterized 
by a succession of almost level reaches enclosed by 
gravel terraces, and short rapids over rocky ledges. At 
the latter, dams have been built, and factory villages 
have sprung up. ? 

One of the best instances of this kind is found 
just across the border of Rhode Island, in the busy 
city of Fall River. Here the waters from Wautuppa 
_ pond turn westward across a slight depression in the 


1 The succession of events here summarized was more fully illustrated 
by a series of three paper relief maps; the first indicated the form of a 
normal valley, with the stream flowing along the axial line between rocky 
slopes ; the second showed the effect of clogging the valley with an excess 
of sand and gravel, filling up its trough to a considerable depth; the third 


presented the existing condition of our streams, with drift terraces and 
waterfalls. 
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enclosing hills, and descend rapidly to the Taunton 
river. Mills were early established on this water 
power, and the situation has proved so favorable, by 
reason of being on tide-water, that their number has 
now increased far beyond the capacity of the original 
falls. The chief occupation of the city, therefore, was 
determined by the overflow of Wautuppa pond across the 
hills. Now, on looking at this pond, it is clearly seen 
to extend southward, directly towards the west branch 
of the (so-called) Westport river, already mentioned as 
a bay enclosed by a bar. The divide between the 
pond and the bay is composed of glacial drift. Re- 
move this obstacle, and Wautuppa pond would be 
drained ; and along its bottom Wautuppa brook, as we 
might call it, would flow southward into what might then 
be called Wautuppa Bay. If the overflow of the pond 
were returned from its present accidental transverse 
outlet to a more normal former escape by a longitudi- 
nal valley, Fall River would have no excuse for being. 
We must, therefore, ascribe to glacial accidents not 
only the existence of ponds, and the diversion of rivers 
from their former courses, but also a considerable in- 
fluence on the industrial development of New England. 

On the Merrimack river we find Manchester, Lowell, 
and Lawrence, all similarly located at water powers. 
When the ice sheet melted away, the valley was clog- 
ged with the excess of gravel and sand that was 
washed into it. And now that the river is cutting its 
way again through this clogging of gravel, it has here 
and there lost its old course, and run astride of a ledge 
of rocks. At every such point, a fall of greater or less 
height is developed, and there a city springs up. In 
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the case of Lowell this is particularly interesting, be- 
cause it is, in fact, a city built to order. Seventy years 
ago its site was occupied by country farms. The 
value of the water power was perceived by some far- 
sighted engineers and capitalists; they bought up the 
land, dammed the river, cut canals to lead the water to 
convenient factory sites, and to-day we see there a city 
of many thousand inhabitants. 

On the Connecticut river we have, at Turner’s Falls 
and at Holyoke, repetitions of the same significant re- 
lation. Every factory village situated on a New Eng- 
land stream is an instance of the same relation between 
human and glacial history, and I find in this alone 
an ample justification for including some mention of 
the ice sheet that once overcame us in the discussion 
of our physical geography. It is not enough to say 
that these cities are built at falls in their rivers; we 
must know why there are falls, and this cannot be 
known without considering the action of the ice sheet. 

Let us now, as in the case of the sand bars and the 
shore cliffs, attempt to put the glacial drift back on the 
hillsides whence it was derived, and restore something 
of the picture of the country in the time before the ice. 
There are two ways of doing this. In one way we es- 
timate the amount of drift lying over the country, and 
try to carry it back to the sources from which its rocks 
were derived, thus deepening the valleys in which the 
drift was generally left, and increasing by a moderate 
measure the height of the uplands from which much of 
the drift came. Another, and perhaps better, method 
of gaining illustration of the condition of the country 
before the ice came, is found by travelling southward 
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beyond the terminal moraine, where it crosses New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Here we may realize a 
matter that might at first escape our attention in the 
other picture, namely, the complete absence of ponds 
and lakes in the regions not visited by the ice. The 
contrast between the lacustrine drainage of New Eng- 
land, Canada, or Minnesota, and the entire absence of 
lakes in such southern states as Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and the Carolinas, is entirely dependent on the recent 
glacial invasion of the former, and the freedom from 
glacial action in the latter. The same contrast may 
be drawn between Scandinavia, Finland, and Scotland, 
on the one hand, and central Germany, France, and 
southern England on the other, and for the same rea- 
son. 

We must be careful, therefore, in restoring pre-gla- 
cial New England, to let all our streams flow without 
interruption and run in a continuous current from their 
source to the sea. We must, moreover, shift a number 
of the streams from their present accidental or trans- 
verse courses into a direction more accordant with the 
general northerly trend of the hills and valleys; as, 
for example, in the change from the present westward 
overflow from Wautuppa pond to the former southward 
flow of our hypothetical Wautuppa brook. The east- 
ward flow of Pawtuxet river doubtless needs similar 
correction, and many of its headwaters may have 
flowed formerly directly southward to the sea. While 
we cannot make any perfect restoration of the pregla- 
cial aspect of the country, we can at least gain a good 
idea of the character of the changes by which the 
present country would be reduced to its former state, 
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and from this we can gain a better appreciation of the 
features of the country as they now exist, and of their 
difference from those of the states south of the glaciated 
area. 


THE VALLEYS OF THE UPLAND. 


Although the minor features of the present time 
differ in several respects from those of preglacial New 
England, the general plateau-like upland and the valleys 
which dissect it had then, essentially, the same forms as 
now. Our next inquiry concerns the origin of the 
valleys themselves. Most of these valleys follow the lines 
of weaker rock structures, leaving the harder rocks on 
either side to maintain the form of the plateau. The 
general relation of the smaller to the larger valleys, 
and of all to the southeastern slope of southern New 
England, leads us to believe that the valleys here, as in 
general elsewhere, are the product of the wasting of 
the land under the destructive forces of the atmosphere. 
Rocks become loosened into soil, the rain falling gath- 
ers into streams, and the streams cut channels and 
carry away the fine sediment washed into them from 
the decaying surfaces on either side. No limit of time 
is set to this process, and our best means of inferring 
some measure of the period that has been spent upon 
it is by the results that have been accomplished. If 
we follow up the valley of the Blackstone northward 
from the bay at Providence, or the valley of the 
Thames northward from the Sound at New London 
and Norwich, or that of the Housatonic, further west, 
into the interior of Connecticut, we must be convinced 
in every case that all these valleys were made by wash- 
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ing away the waste from the land surface, and that 
they have been made under the leadership of the 
streams that still flow through them, or, at least, under 
the leadership of the streams that flowed through them 
in pre-glacial times. It should not be inferred that the 
whole valley is in any case, here or elsewhere, made by 
the stream; the stream carries away the waste that is 
washed into it, but the wasting and widening of the 
valley sides is a process that has taken place outside 
the stream channel. Accepting this conclusion, let us 
consider for a moment what form the region had be- 
fore the erosion of the valleys was begun. 

If the*valleys that dissect the plateau were filled 
up, we should find that the continuity of the upland 
surface would be much more marked than it is at pres- 
ent. This is manifest enough where the plateau is cut 
only by narrow valleys, as in western Massachusetts ; 
but in certain parts of our region, the wasting away of 
the weaker rocks has destroyed so broad an area of the 
ancient upland that one may fairly be somewhat skep- 
tical of its former existence there. In the neighbor- 
hood of Boston, for instance, the so-called Boston ba- 
sin lies at a decidedly lower level than that of the up- 
lands which enclose it on the north, west, and south; 
within the limits of the basin there is no trace of the 
upland. Again, the broad depression of Narragansett 
Bay constitutes an extended interruption of the con- 
tinuity of the even uplands on either side. Still more 
does the Connecticut valley lowland break the pla- 
teau. Its breadth is from fifteen. to twenty miles, 
and it constitutes so broad and deep a depression that 
the two parts of the plateau on either side of it deserve 
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separate geographical names—the eastern and the 
western plateau. But however much hesitation the 
observer may, on viewing this broad depression, feel 
concerning its once having had a surface essentially 
even with the adjacent uplands, there are three suff- 
cient reasons for holding to the belief in the former 
continuity of the upland surface. 

The first of these reasons is the remarkable conti- 
nuity of the sky line in the neighborhood of the valleys, 
a subject already referred to in a general way, but now 
deserving more particular attention. From any of the 
hills on which Boston or its suburbs are built, one may 
look around and see to the north and west a compar- 
atively even sky line, although to the south the line is 
interrupted by the Blue Hill range. From the hills of 
Fall River, the view westward across the upper arms of 
Narragansett Bay discloses a sky line of remarkable 
uniformity, broken only in a faint way even by “that 
proud eminence,” Mt. Hope. From the margin of either 
of the uplands that overlook the Connecticut valley 
lowland, the observer must be as much impressed with 
the evenness of the sky line beyond as with the vast- 
ness of the depression beneath him. It is not only 
that the upland surface, as represented by the sky line 
in these several regions, is accordant in each one of 
them ; but that each one is only a part of the single 
upland, whose various heights fall into close ac- 
cord when its general increase of altitude to the north- 
west is perceived. So widespread an accordance of 
altitude finds no rational explanation except one that 
develops the present uneven rolling country by the 
erosion of valleys in a once even upland, and that, 
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therefore, requires the former filling of all the valleys 
up to the level of the uplands themselves. 

In the second place, all these broader interruptions 
of the upland by the wider valleys are, as has been in- 
timated, closely associated with the occurrence of belts 
or areas of softer rocks ; while the adjacent areas which 
still roughly maintain the level of the general upland 
consist of harder rocks. This is most distinctly seen 
in the case of the Connecticut valley lowland, which 
follows the belt of weak red sandstones and shales, 
famous for the fossil footprints that they preserve, 
across Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

In the third place, our general knowledge of valley 
growth requires us to suppose that the valleys were 
once shallower, and their enclosing slopes less widely 
opened, until at first the valleys must have been faintly 
perceptible, and the upland almost continuous. What- 
ever doubt one may at first feel as to the former essen- 
tial continuity of the upland, I believe this doubt will 
be entirely dispelled by an excursion over those parts 
of the region where it is better preserved, and a con- 
sideration in the field of the reasons here presented 
for thinking that the valleys now sunk below the up- 
land have all been etched out from a surface that once 
extended far and wide close to the upland level. There 
has been a good advance made in the denudation of 
the upland mass; it has passed its youth, and entered 
its adolescence ; its maturity and old age are yet to come. 

The adolescent valleys of New England may be 
compared with the valleys of other regions in different 
stages of development. The narrow trench followed 
by the Red River of the North in its course along the 
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middle of the dead-level plains on either side is about 
as young a valley as we can find; the river has only 
just begun its work, and in the future the valley must 
become much deeper and wider. The gorge of the 
Niagara is an excellent example of an infantile valley ; 
for, however we may marvel at the volume of its exca- 
vation, when expressed in such irrelevant human meas- 
ures as cubic yards, we must admit that the gorge: 
only marks the beginning of the valley whose gradual 
widening must in time consume the even-topped pla- 
teau on either side. The Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
is, in spite of its immensity, not an old valley, but only 
a precocious youngster : the great mass of the plateaus 
on either side is only faintly attacked as yet, and the 
cafion will not be a mature valley until the plateau is 
thoroughly dissected by branch cafions, and the cafions 
widen into valleys. All these valleys are younger than 
our New England valleys. As to older valleys than 
ours, I believe there are some _among the ancient 
mountains of New Hampshire, New York, and North 
Carolina, but their proper consideration cannot be 
undertaken here. 

If the explanation now given for our valleys be 
adopted, the origin of the upland in which they are 
cut will require examination; but, before considering 
this, certain peculiarities of the valleys in their present 
condition will need attention. 


THE BAYS OF THE SHORE LINE. 


If we follow down the valleys of eastern Connecti- 
cut to the Thames, we find that after its gathering 
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streams of fresh water have united in a single river, the 
river loses its normal character and becomes an estu- 
ary of the sea below Norwich. The valley slopes, how- 
ever, continue to enclose the estuary below Norwich 
in essentially the same manner as they enclosed the 
river above Norwich. In the same way the valley of 
the Blackstone leads us down to the arm of Narragan- 
sett Bay that heads at Providence; the Taunton river 
becomes a tidal stream but a few miles below Taunton ; 
it then widens rapidly, and becomes a true estuary be- 
fore Fall River is reached. 

Many other instances of the same kind might be 
given, all leading to the conclusion that the valleys of 
our rivers continue seaward below present sea level. 
Their extension in this form must be inquired into. 
There are two suggestions that may be made. The 
first is that the lower portions of the valleys may have 
been widened and deepened by the tides or by the - 
shore waves; the second is that the lower portions of 
the valleys now below sea-level were formed by the or- 
dinary process of valley making, when the land stood 
higher, and that since then they have been flooded by 
the sea, in consequence of a relative depression of the 
land. The means of discrimination between these two 
suggestions are so simple that no one can hesitate to 
choose in favor of the latter explanation. We have 
found that our seacoast is now becoming more and 
more regular, under the action of marine forces. The 
promontories are being cut back into sea cliffs, and the 
smaller bays have already been shut up by the growth 
of sand bars across their mouths. The production of 
long, branching bays, somewhat like Narragansett, 
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might be possible in a region where the tides are 
strong and the rocks are weak, but on our seacoast, and 
on most seacoasts, such large bays are not of marine 
origin. The narrow estuary of the Thames above New 
London is too well enclosed from the active forces of 
the sea to be ascribed to their action; and this conclu- 
sion is perfectly confirmed when we look at the similar 
but more emphatic cases of the Connecticut, the Hous- 
atonic, and the Hudson. The tide is felt in the Con- 
necticut for thirty miles from its mouth; tidal undula- 
tions are felt in the Hudson as far as Albany, 150 
miles north of New York city. In both cases the up- 
ward reach of tidal oscillation marks the distance to 
which the depression of the land has more or less 
completely drowned the valley and altered its occupant 
from a normal river to a long, narrow arm of the sea. 
To one who is not accustomed to consider the effects 
of changes of level on the topography of shore lines, 
the frequent mention that must now be made of sub- 
merged valleys and drowned rivers may seem, at first, 
to carry the process too far; but observation all around 
the world only confirms the conclusion here stated for 
our own region. A slight depression of the coast and 
a consequent drowning of the lower course of rivers is 
an extremely common occurrence. We have illustra- 
tion of it in the gentle depression by which the mouths 
of the Thames of England, the Seine of France, and 
the Elbe of Germany have all been converted into estu- 
aries before they reach the sea. We have a much 


1 Two relief maps were employed to exhibit a region dissected by ordi- 
nary valléys, and the same region depressed partly below sea level, so as 
to convert the lower part of its valleys into bays and estuaries. 
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stronger illustration of the same process in the deeper 
submergence of the mountainous coasts of Norway and 
of British Columbia and Alaska, where the valleys 
have been converted into deep fjords. Most of the 
harbors of the world depend for their protection from 
the sea on the drowning of some pre-existent river 
valley by a slow depression of the land. Rio Janeiro, 
Brest, Hong Kong, Nagasaki, Sydney, San Francisco, 
Vancouver, and many other important harbors have thus 
been produced. . 

Returning now to the case of Narragansett Bay, a 
peculiar consequence of the depression of the land 
and the flooding of the lower part of the valleys may 
be discerned. A river once drained the lowland of 
the bay, receiving various side streams in its trunk, 
and leading them all southward to the shore line of 
its time. This trunk river has disappeared; only its 
head branches remain in sight to us, and each of these 
now constitutes a river by itself... An analogy is often 
made between a river-system and a tree, each having 
its trunk and its branches. We may now extend this 
analogy by noticing that both the tree and the river- 
system may be trimmed ; but in the trimming of the 
tree, the smaller outermost branches are thrown away, 
and the trunk and the main branches are preserved; 
while, when a river-tree is trimmed by drowning, it is 
the trunk and main branches that disappear, and only 
the outermost branches survive. An example of this 


1This change was illustrated in reverse order by changing the black- 
board drawing of the state so as to exhibit the sea-bottom as land, and 
thus to gather all the streams that enter Narragansett Bay into a single 
trunk river. 
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may be seen in the case of the Baltic Sea. This 
depression is an old land valley, along whose axis a 
large river once flowed out across the platform of the 
North Sea, then a lowland, to the true basin of the 
Atlantic Ocean further west. The Baltic River received 
many branches from Sweden on the west, from Fin- 
land and Russia on the east, and from Germany on 
the south; but the river has now disappeared by 
drowning, and only its branches still remain to us. 

The converse of this illustration applies in regions 
where the land has been elevated instead of depressed, 
thereby adding a portion of the-sea-bottom to the land 
area. In such cases, all the rivers are extended mouth- 
ward; several previously separate streams may be 
united and reach the ocean through a single channel. 
This process has undoubtedly had frequent applica- 
tion in the rivers that flow from the mountains and 
piedmont zone of the Carolinas, across the former 
sea-bottom that now constitutes the coastal plain of 
our southern Atlantic slope; the wide opened valleys 
of the older upland area lead down to the narrower val- 
leys of younger lowland. New England is, therefore, in 
this respect, as well as in many others, more like 
Sweden than like our southern states. The principle 
of contrast as well as the principle of likeness finds 
excellent application in this study, and the study of 
home geography thus leads to a better appreciation of 
geography abroad. 

Mention has been made of the growth of our man- 
ufacturing cities at water-powers; the water-powers 
have been shown to result from a glacial invasion of 
New England, as significant in our geography as the 
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Norman invasion of Old England is in British history. 
Not less important in locating our commercial cities is 
the shifting of our shore line, and the consequent pro- 
duction of our harbors. Gloucester lies on the shoul- 
ders of a half-submerged hill; Salem and Portland 
possess superb harbors produced by the drowning of 
rock-bound troughs; Providence and Norwich lie mid- 
way on the original courses of their respective rivers, 
but at the head of the present drowning of their 
valleys. 

In view of these explanations it must be concluded 
that while our valleys were in process of formation 
New England stood somewhat higher out of water 
than it now does. Its area at that time must have 
been decidedly greater than it now is; how much 
greater, none can say; but the loss that New England 
has suffered by the depression of its margin below the 
sea is surely of much greater value than the increase 
of area that it has subsequently gained by the deposi- 
tion of morainic gravel heaps and overwashed sand 
plains along its borders. 

The maritime margin of New England ought there- 
fore to be regarded as a factor that varies under many 
controls. It has been shifted inland and made very 
irregular by the moderate depression of an adolescent 
plateau. The lower courses of the valleys are trans- 
formed into bays and estuaries; the interstream high- 
lands stand out as promontories, and occasional iso- 
lated hills are cut off as islands. The irregular coast 
line thus determined has been, in certain regions 
already mentioned, built seaward by glacial action, an 
excess of material on the hills of the interior having 
ge 
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been dragged and washed along to fill up the shallow 
waters close to the shore, very much in the same way 
that we have on a smaller scale carried the materials 
of our gravel hills to broaden the Neck and fill in the 
Back Bay of Boston. Finally, the shore line thus 
located by inward shifting and outward building has 
been modified by the action of the waves in the man- 
ner described in the beginning of the essay. When 
thus apprehended, every feature of the coast is seen to 
have a peculiar history behind it, and every settlement 
on our coast is dependent in one way or another on 
the varied processes by which the coast line has been 
shaped. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PLATEAU. 


Let us now take up the postponed consideration of 
the once even upland in which the valleys of New 
England were etched. Few geographers may care to 
carry their inquiries so far back into the history of the 
land as we must now go, but I believe that a sufficient 
warrant can be found for this long excursion in the 
better understanding that we shall at the end of it 
have gained of the relations that exist between our 
country and other parts of the world. 

The New England plateau consists for the greater 
part of hard, dense, foliated rocks, whose crystalline 
texture and deformed attitude are greatly different 
from the fragmental texture and horizontal position of 
rocks formed on the land or accumulated on the bot- 
tom of the sea. All explanations of crystalline text- 
ure, such as we are now concerned with, associate it 
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with slow processes of mineral change deep beneath 
the earth’s surface. The excessively deformed, twisted, 
gnarled, and wrinkled condition of the foliated rocks 
also calls for crushing processes characteristic of 
mountain growth, and carried on under the heavy 
pressure of overlying rock masses. Both the crys- 
talline texture and the wrinkled structure of the plateau - 
rocks imply a former deep burial, and yet they are 
both now found at the surface of New England. 
This can be explained only by supposing that the pres- 
ent surface has been brought down to these once deep 
structures; that is, whatever unknown amount of over- 
lying rocks once existed here, it has been worn away 
until the once deep-lying masses are revealed. If we 
may judge at all of the magnitude of the overlying 
mass by the scale of rock deformation exhibited in the 
plateau, we should be fully warranted in supposing 
that a mountain range, as lofty as the Alps of the pres- 
ent time, once rose above New England. However, 
there is little gained in attempting to measure in any 
close way the height to which old New England once 
raised its mountain heads. It is enough that the 
heads were once much higher than they are now, and 
that the plateau in its present denuded state rep- 
resents the possible future of the Alps when they shall 
have been laid low, just as the Alps now represent the 
probable past of New England before it was reduced. 

The question may now arise, how could so even a 
plateau as that which we believe existed before the val- 
leys were eroded in it, have been produced by the denu- 
dation of an ancient mountain range? The answer is 
simple. The even surface of the plateau is the pro- 
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duct of the (almost) complete wearing away of the old 
mountain range, until it was reduced to a nearly fea- 
tureless lowland close to sea-level. It seems at first 
venturesome to carry our suppositions back to what 
may appear to be a far-reached conclusion ; but the 
more we examine the surface of the earth, the more 
fully persuaded are we that the forms of the present 
are in many cases deeply engraved on the forms of 
the past ; and that many regions where lofty mountains 
once existed have been all but completely swept away 
by the slow but unceasing destructive processes of the 
atmosphere. 

It is not necessary here to call in the aid of any 
other processes, such as the waves of the sea beating 
on the shore, or the grinding of an ice sheet; for the 
action of the weather alone would furnish soil to be 
washed down the slopes and carried away by the 
streams to the sea, and this accounts for the entire re- 
sult, provided that time enough is allowed for its opera- 
tion. We certainly have no reason to object to this 
proviso. If the reduction of rugged mountains to even 
lowlands of denudation were a rare process, we might 
not be required to consider. it in school teaching ; but 
even surfaces of this kind are found in many parts of 
the world. If such lowlands, however common: in 
other parts of the world, were unknown at home, we 
might not be required to consider them in our study of 
New England. But when we find that the upland hills, 
the dominating feature of our New England geography, 
are but the remnants of precisely such a lowland of 
denudation, it behooves us to consider it and its origin 
with much attention. 
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We would, therefore, ask that an imaginary visit be 
made again to the hill nearest to our school houses, and 
that again a view of the enclosing horizon be taken. In 
spite of the extraordinary disorder of our rocks, we do 
not see a rugged, mountainous topography with sharp 
Alpine summits, such as must have characterized the re- 
gion in the time following the period of deformation. 
The even sky line of our hills finds no intelligent re- 
lation to the structure of the region until it recalls to 
us a once continuous upland surface, and until that 
upland surface is recognized as the product of a long- 
continued cycle of denudation which reduced a young 
mountain range to an old lowland. 

The hearer may properly raise a specific objection to 
the explanation thus stated. If it is supposed that our 
plateau surface represents an old lowland of denuda- 
tion, down to which the weather and the streams wore 
away the ancient mountains, and below which the 
streams could not deepen their valleys, how is it that 
the valleys of to-day are sunk below the upland sur- 
face? The answer is, again, a simple one. We must 
suppose not only that the lowland was produced by 
denudation, but that, after it was denuded, it was 
gently inclined to the southeast. A part of its area 
was thus depressed beneath the sea, forming the sub- 
marine platform of the Gulf of Maine, that extends 
seaward toward the deeper waters of the Atlantic. Con- 
versely, another portion of the lowland was at the same - 
time gently uplifted to form our slanting New England 
plateau, and it can only be after and on account of this 
uplift that our present valleys have been made. It is 
important ta recognize that the warrant for supposing 
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that the old lowland was tilted since it was denuded is 
found simply in the facts here referred to. They de- 
mand reasonable explanation ; and no explanation but 
the one here outlined has been proposed for them. 
The explanation is simple; indeed, so simple that one 
who is unused to it may doubt its force; but it holds 
fast to the facts of observation ; it serves admirably, 
in many other cases than ours, to give rational mean- 
ing to the forms of the land. It is truly fortunate for 
us that the explanation is so simple; for, otherwise, it 
could not be introduced in our teaching, as it now cer- 
tainly may be. 

When the old lowland still lay near sea-level, the old 
streams of the long cycle of denudation had done all 
the work that was then assigned to them; they ran on 
faint gradients and carried light loads to the sea. Yet 
the surface of the country at that time must not be 
considered an absolute level, like the almost geometri- 
cal plains of the Red River of the North, between Da- 
kota and Minnesota, where it is said that the curvature 
of the earth may be detected in the same manner as at 
sea. The old New England lowland was merely a sur- 
face of moderate relief. It must have had gently roll- 
ing hills ; here and there, eminences of a considerable 
height may have risen above it. These were relatively 
small unconsumed remnants of the former much 
greater mountains; and such remnants we now see in 
little Mount Hope, whose summit rises gently above 
the uplands at the head of Narragansett Bay; in the 
rocky hills of Gloucester, now half drowned on the 
eastern coast of Massachusetts ; in the more command- 
ing summits of the Blue Hill range, south of Boston; and 
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again, in Wachusett and Monadnock, rising to truly 
mountainous heights further inland. 

But when the old lowland was tilted to the south- 
east, all the rivers of that part which was raised above 
sea level were revived from the inactivity of their old 
age and set to work actively as rejuvenated streams. 
It is to the activity of the rejuvenated rivers in this 
second cycle of their life that we owe our present val- 
leys; it is to the slight drowning of the coastal por- 
tion of these valleys that we owe our present bays and 
estuaries ; it is to the addition of the morainic gravel- 
heaps and sand plains in these valleys that we owe 
the present irregular courses of our streams with their 
youthful lakes and waterfalls. 

The uplifted lowland that constitutes our plateau is 
not limited to New England; it may be traced across 
south-eastern New York, where it makes the Highlands 
that are cut across by the superb gorge of the Hudson, 
into New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
It has been recognized among the mountains of North 
Carolina, although there, as in the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, the denudation is by no means so 
nearly complete as in southern New England. Taken 
all together, I regard this uplifted and dissected low- 
land as the most important geographical feature of our 
Atlantic slope. 

Two examples from Europe must suffice for foreign 
illustration of the dissection of an old lowland of 
denudation. The Highlands of Scotland possess an 
accordance of altitude that has led to the belief in 
their former continuity as a plateau: the plateau is 
regarded as an uplifted lowland of denudation in 
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which a great number of valleys have been eroded 
since the time of uplift. The plateau of the middle 
Rhine between Bingen and Bonn is, in many parts, 
especially in the Hunsriick and the Taunus, a well 
preserved upland, raised from its former position as a 
lowland of denudation, and now dissected by narrow 
gorges, of which that of the Rhine is well known. 

Our rugged New England landscape therefore offers 
in its larger features an excellent example of composite 
topography. Its upland is the remaining portion of 
an old lowland carved during a former cycle of denu- 
dation ; its valleys mark the adolescent stage of devel- 
opment reached in a later cycle, the change from the 
earlier to the later cycle being caused by a general 
tilting and warping of the region, whereby one part of 
its surface was uplifted. The drowned valleys along 
the coast mark an episode of depression late in the 
elapsed portion of the later cycle. The drift hills and 
gravel plains are the record of a peculiar accident—a 
glacial invasion—by which the normal advance of the 
cycle was for a time interrupted. These are the nat- 
ural relations of our geographical features, and I be- 
lieve that our plan of teaching should be closely in 
accord with them. 

I should say perhaps a few words, in closing, as to 
how far the explanations and illustrations given above 


‘may be properly introduced into our schools. I be- 


lieve, in the first place, that it is the plain duty of 
every teacher of geography, down even to the primary 
schools, to strive to attain at least the measure of 
knowledge of New England that is here sketched out. 
The teacher may have little occasion to use the knowl- 
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edge, especially in the lower grades; but the knowl- 


edge should be in mind as the essential foundation 
for the introduction of still simpler facts and relations. 
I maintain, in the second place, that practically all of 
the outline here given—and indeed a great deal more 
also—is within reach of most scholars in our grammar 
schools. The difficulty that children may encounter 
in studying physical geography according to this plan 
does not come from the inherent difficulty of the sub- 
ject, but from the grave imperfections in our means of 
presenting it. I would have, if it were only possible, 
in every school a series of models much more exten- 
sive and much better made than the few rough relief 
maps that I have used here in illustration; and with 
these and other aids it would certainly be possible 
gradually to familiarize a class of children with the 
great variety and the simple relations of geographical 
forms, in accordance with some such scheme as is here 
presented. Such teaching might be made almost ideal 
in its reality and its value ; and ‘it is to such an ideal 
that we must strive. 


DISCUSSION. 


The discussion of Prof. Davis’s paper was opened 
by Mr. Cuarves F. Kino, Master of the Dearborn 
School, Boston, who said : 

The educational world is certainly advancing when 
it is our privilege to listen to so fully illustrated a 
lesson in local geography as Professor Davis has given 
us this morning. Not only has he presented interest- 
ing and important facts, but he has presented them in 
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a manner for imitation by all teachers. Whenever 
geography is thus taught the pupils love the study. 
This illustrative method is philosophical, and advocated 
by all advanced educators—by Commenius two hun- 
dred years ago, and by Herbert Spencer more recently, 
who says that sight is the leading channel of percep- 
tion. 

If it be admitted that illustrations are valuable in 
conveying correct geographical ideas, in the shortest 
possible time, to the minds of college students and 
adults, how much more valuable they must be in teach- 
ing the children of the lower grades. 

Directors of education are called upon now-a-days 
to “enrich the programme of the grammar course of 
study” by introducing new and higher studies. The 
practical value of such changes is very doubtful ; but 
there can be no question in reference to the value of 
“enriching the course” by better teaching, by a more 
general. use of illustrations, especially in geography. 

The average teacher shows great apathy about using 
illustrations, which needs to be overcome by the 
encouragement and help of principals and superinten- 
dents. Teachers, principals, and superintendents need 
to educate the community and the average school 
committee man in reference to the absolute necessity, 
for the sake of saving time, if for no other reason, of 
supplying school-rooms with ample means for geo- 
graphical illustrations. 
































ARITHMETIC: WHAT AND HOW. 


BY G. I. ALDRICH, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NEWTON, 
MASS. 


There stands on one of my book-shelves a little vol- 
ume of forbidding exterior, upon the back of which one 
may read : 

FOWLE’S 


TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE. 


Should you chance to open the book, your eye would 
rest on the following title page: 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE ; 
OR 
FAMILIAR HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS, 
BY 


Wm. B. Fow .e, 


For Twenty-one Years a Teacher in Boston; Author of the Common 
School Speller and Thirty Other School-Books. 


And the following sentiment which strikes one pleas- 
antly : 


“ Not as though I had attained, or were already perfect.” 
BosTon, 1847. 


While the writer has much else to say which is 
worthy of attention, I have referred to him for the sake 
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of the remark with which he opens his chapter on 
Arithmetic. Let me repeat his language: 

“ Arithmetic is the all-absorbing study in the public 
schools of Massachusetts, and probably in those of 
every other state. As far as my observation goes, it 
occupies more of the time of our children than all 
other branches united.” 

I have no doubt this was substantially true in 1847, and 
even now itis difficult to find a school in which Arithme- 
tic does not absorb the lion’s share of the time and en- 
ergy of teachers and pupils. Two reasons for this condi- 
tion suggest themselves. The first relates to the pub- 
lic which supports and patronizes the schools. It is 
the traditional belief in the supreme importance of this 
branch of study. The second relates to the instruc- 
tors who conduct the schools. In general, an untrained 
teacher knows more of a “method” of teaching Arith- 
metic, than he knows of “method” as applied to other 
branches. He is more successful in leading pupils to 
WORK upon examples and problems than in persuading 
them to the diligent srupy of geography, grammar, and 
history. If these statements are true, let us see what, 
in the light of them, we are called on todo. Under 
the rule of democracy, schools will correspond closely 
to the demands of the people. They will have as good 
schools as they demand: they will have as poor schools 
as they will tolerate. Not only are these general state- 
ments true, but the schools will put special emphasis 
on those branches which popular opinion considers of 
first importance. Now, while public opinion is gener- 
ally friendly to the schools, its particular form is de- 
termined more by prejudice and tradition than by a 
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really intelligent understanding of what schools should 
accomplish. I suggest, then, that the fraternity of 
teachers, instead of being moved hither and thither, 
somewhat after the manner of puppets, by the un- 
guided demands of public opinion, should be far more 
influential than they ever have been in molding such 
opinion. The other reason suggested for the undue 
prominence of Arithmetic in the schools ought to re- 
mind us of a remedy which is more completely in our 
power. We are called on to secure the same skill in 
teaching other branches that we may now possess for 
the teaching of Arithmetic, to the end that our work 
may become more truly symmetrical. I have thus 
spent a few moments in urging a reduction in the 
amount of time devoted to Arithmetic as a corrective 
to other impressions which may be given by a discus- 
sion of the special topic set for this hour. In such 
discussions I cannot expect to contribute anything 
which is new. I can only hope to attempt with you a 
calm survey of the present situation, and so reach some 
conclusions which, lacking novelty, may yet be of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant repetition. 

It would seem necessary, at the outset, to precede 
“What and How,” in connection with Arithmetic, with 
the inquiry, “ Why?” If we unfold and expand some- 
what the ideas wrapped up in this little monosyllable, 
“Why,” we shall come upon such inquiries as these: 
What right has Arithmetic to a place in our course of 
studies for public schools? What ends or results are 
to be secured as the outcome of its being taught and 
studied? Now, just as it seemed necessary to precede 
What and How by Why? so, if we would reach bed- 
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rock, it seems necessary to go back of the questions 
just suggested and ask one which is more truly funda- 
mental. For what purpose do the schools exist? Dis- 
regarding the domains of moral and physical training ; 
disregarding, while not forgetting, the close connection 
between the moral and the mental, and having the lat- 
ter only in mind, we may reply, we maintain public 
schools to enable each child to make the most of him- 
self, so far as this single agency is capable of produc- 
ing such result. Without dwelling on this proposition, 
let us not fail to gather its exact meaning, “to enable 
EACH CHILD to make the most of HIMSELF.” Not to 
enable any or all teachers to make the most of him; 
“to enable each child to make the most of himself ”— 
not to enable him to become Precisely like his fellows ; 
“to enable each child to make the most of himself,” 
not to afford you and me opportunities for stuffing 
him with the various knowledges and informations 
which we possess in such abundance. Now, a child 
makes the most of himself, intellectually, by employing, 
at suitable times and in proper ways, the faculties given 
him by the Creator. As the outcome of such employ- 
ment comes the resultant which we name by the some- 
what synonymous terms, development, discipline, or cul- 
ture. As an incident to this employment, since faculty 
must be employed on, or directed to, some material, 
there results knowledge. “As AN INCIDENT,” I have 
said, for we ought to note in passing, what is generally 
agreed to, that power stands higher than knowledge in 
the scale of educational values. Omitting, as I must, 
the steps by which we proceed from these fundamen- 
tals to such conclusion, we readily perceive the right 
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which Arithmetic has to a place in our curriculum. In 
the early study of numbers and the later study of the 
science and the art of Arithmetic, we possess an instru- 
mentality which, under wise guidance, is adapted to 
self-development in the pupil; by the right use of 
which the pupil’s powers of observing, remembering, 
expressing, imagining, and reasoning may be admirably 
developed through their own activity. As an incident 
to this activity, there will come to the pupil certain 
knowledge which is absolutely essential to him as a 
member of civilized society. We see, also, the ends or 
results which are the rightful outcome‘of the study. 
These ends are all involved in what I have just said, 
but we must examine them more carefully. We shall 
do well to linger here, for the numberless questions 
which arise as to wHaT shall be*taught, and How shall 
it be taught, are quite likely to be wisely answered by 
those who settle definitely and correctly the ends or re- 
sults which are the rightful outcome of the study. Be- 
fore attempting to reply in a general way to the ques- 
tion “What shall be taught?” let me call attention to 
certain well known facts: I suppose it is true thata 
conscientious and ambitious teacher of fifty years ago 
would have affirmed that his pupils had already put 
upon them all that they could accomplish. Since that 
time we have either put into the course of studies, or 
we are urged to put into it, sewing, drawing, music, 
cooking, temperance physiology, elementary science, 
sundry forms of manual training—from slojd to bench 
work—and very likely other branches which I now 
overlook. We need not here consider the importance 
of these later arrivals, when compared with Arithmetic. 
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They have come, and have come to stay. In the man- 
agement of our courses of study, however, we seem to 
have forgotten the doctrine of impenetrability—* that 
property of matter by which it excludes all other mat- 
ter from the space it occupies”—and have gone on 
adding one subject after another, to the increasing dis- 
may of teachers faithfully struggling to meet the multi- 
plied obligations heaped upon them. The conclusion 
to which this line of thought would lead are so obvious 
that I need not pursue it. We may agree at once that 
the knowledge of Arithmetic needed by the average 
man in after life is neither large in amount nor difficult 
of acquirement. For this reason, as well as to give 
other subjects of equal or superior importance a chance 
for existence, we should rejoice at the pruning which 
the Arithmetic has already received, and be ready to 
carry the operation still further. I feel no disposition 
to attempt a precise answer to the query: ‘ What shall 
be taught in Arithmetic?” Answers to such a ques- 
tion will vary somewhat with the latitude of the 
speaker. We shall not wander far from right conclu- 
sions if we keep in mind, first, the equal or paramount 
claims of other branches of study; second, the limited 
knowledge of the subject demanded by the exigencies 
of after life; and third, that the true importance of 
Arithmetic is discovered when we consider it as an in- 
strument for mental discipline. And so, we are brought 
to the second and more important phase of our subject. 
The Wuart ? is of comparatively little consequence: in 
the How? we face a question of tremendous impor- 
tance. Perhaps it was Emerson who said to a young 
person: “I care not WHAT you study, I only desire to 
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know with whom you study.” Here we have empha- 
sized a truth to which more and more general assent is 
given. 

Applying it to the special field of inquiry which 
now occupies us, we may say,—The character and 
value of results in any department of study, Arithmetic, 
for example, will be determined by the personal* qual- 
ities and professional skill of the teacher. But is this 
position reconcilable with the views enunciated a few 
minutes since, to the effect that schools exist to enable 
each pupil to make the most of himself? One utter- 
ance seems toregard the pupil as the principal agent in 
the production of desired results; the other utterance, 
seemingly with a total disregard of the pupil, appar- 
ently makes the teacher the sole agent in bringing them 
about. ‘To go into this inquiry would lead us too far 
afield. As a matter of fact, both statements are true: 
there is no antagonism between them. If now we 
ask, ‘How shall Arithmetic be taught?” I answer, 
having regard to the less important end to be 
achieved, in such manner as to secure to pupils thor- 
ough and enduring knowledge of the essentials of the 
subject. Employing the briefest form of statement, 
this will comprise a knowledge of numbers, a knowl- 
edge of the expressions for numbers, a knowledge of 
the operations which we perform with numbers, and 
a knowledge of the relations which exist between 
them. Under one of these four a place may be found 
for each item of arithmetical knowledge. Upon what 
condition may a pupil secure to and for himself this 
knowledge? Why not upon the same condition that 
governs the acquisition of a// knowledge, viz., indi- 
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vidual personal experience? Ifa pupil is to know a 
number, the expression for a number, an operation 
or a relation, it must come into his presence—he 
must come face to face with it, and exercise his powers 
upon it. There are other ways in which he may learn 
about, and so know about, any of these; but as I 
have ‘indicated, and only as I have indicated, can he 
learn and know the thing itself. The condition of 
knowledge for the learner determines also the func- 
tion of the teacher. He can provide the opportunity, 
the occasion, for the self-activity of the pupil, and 
he can do no more, save as by his personal influ- 
ence he stimulates the pupil to make right use of his 
opportunity. He can neither observe, remember, im- 
agine, nor reason for the pupil. He can provide the 
occasions for these various forms of activity, and stim- 
ulate the pupils to exert them. If we should stop at 
this point, if we should press no further the inquiry, 
How shall Arithmetic be taught? our investigation 
would be sadly incomplete. We have agreed that in 
the scale of educational results, power, development, 
discipline—call it what you will—occupies a higher 
place than knowledge. If this be a general truth, it 
must not fail us when we seek to apply it to Arith- 
metic. We need not take time to consider how devel 
opment is secured to the individual. Having observed 
in general that training occupies the highest place in 
the results arrived at by a thoroughly intelligent 
teacher, we must limit ourselves to an inquiry as to 
precisely what training is to be secured by pupils as 
the outcome of their study of Arithmetic. Perhaps we 
shall be helped to a satisfactory answer to this inquiry 
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if we observe that it is possible to arrange the subject 
matter of Arithmetic in two parts. The first part we 
may characterize by the term “mechanical,” and we 
are at once interested in knowing its distinguishing 
characteristic, its scope, and the outcome-—viewed as 
training—which the wise teacher expects to secure 
from it. We notice at once that the pupil is never 
called on to determine what operation he is to per- 
form. Just as a guide-board may stand at some neigh- 
boring cross roads, with the index finger extended, and 
the words “ To Providence,” so, in this department of 
Arithmetic, the direction is invariably given the pupil— 
now add, now subtract, now multiply, or now divide. 
As for the scope of the work we find that it is prop- 
erly most prominent in the earlier years, and should 
gradually diminish, coming well nigh to a vanishing 
point at the end of the grammar course. The outcome 
of all efforts in this department is, or should be, skill in 
computation. To designate the result which ought to 
be forthcoming, we may use the term FaciLity. Here 
again the daily practice of the teacher—and, conse- 
quently, the daily effort of the pupil—is more likely to 
be right if he first determines accurately the character 
of the results to be produced. A little reflection shows 
us that the facz/ity of which I speak is distinguished by 
the highest degree of accuracy,—by such a rate of 
speed that the pupil is so unconscious of any process 
that we may fitly describe the action of the mind as 
automatic, and further distinguished by a steadily in- 
creasing independence of symbols. It is important 
that we should form a just estimate of the value of 
such facility, neither esteeming it too highly, nor fail- 
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ing to secure it, because of a lack of appreciation of 
its importance. 

Putting within the smallest compass the conclusions 
to which a longer examination would lead us, we may 
observe,— 

1. This form of training, which I have named 
“facility,” is no impossible result. The majority of 
teachers do not secure it, but the success of the 
minority indicates that all ought to do so. 

2. While this facility is worthy such expenditures of 
time and energy as skilled teachers devote to it, we 
should realize fully that it does comparatively little, 
either during the process of acquiring or viewed as a 
possession, to broaden or enrich pupils who secure it. 

Let us turn, then, to the other department of math- 
ematical work, and rapidly scrutinize it, by inquiring 
as to its characteristics, its scope, and the outcome 
expected from it. We see at once that the pupil is 
left to determine for himself what operation he is to 
perform. There is no longer a sign-board now direct- 
ing him to add and now to divide. If we inquire in 
regard to the scope of this work, we find it to Le least 
prominent in the earlier years, and that it properly 
broadens until in the last years of arithmetical study 
it should well-nigh monopolize the pupils’ attention. 
To designate the outcome of our efforts in this depart- 
ment of Arithmetic, I think of no single word better 
for the purpose than the word “power.” The mate- 
rials with which the pupil is employed are quite differ- 
ent from that which occupied him in the mechanical 
work. There he had examples to be performed: here 
he has problems to be solved. Now-.a problem con- 
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sists of certain statements of fact: mention is made 
of sundry numbers; the pupil is expected to grasp 
fully these statements of facts: he must see clearly 
the relations existing between the various quantities 
named ; from the one or more truths which are given 
him he must proceed by the exercise of his own fac- 
ulties to the discovery of new truths. And to the 
result of these efforts, first put forth by the young 
pupil in dealing with the simplest problem, and 
repeated day after day with problems of increasing 
complexity, I have given the title “ power.” 

How, then, shall Arithmetic be taught? Evidently 
in such a way as to secure to pupils—not to all in the 
same degree, but to each up to the limit of his capa- 
bilities—these two forms of training, facility and power. 
It is essential that we have a sound conviction of the 
relative importance of these two resultants. I have 
already hinted at what seems to me the truth. As 
facility is the easier to produce, so it is the less val- 
uable. It is only in that department of Arithmetic 
where skilled teaching shows itself through the per- 
sonal power of pupils—through quick insight, logical 
inference, and sustained attention—that we find a pro- 
duct which is worthy our best efforts. If we scrutinize 
the actual results in this second department of arith- 
metical work, we find them generally unsatisfactory, 
much poorer indeed than are the results upon the 
mechanical side,of the work. If improvement is to be 
secured in either department it must come through 
greater skill on the part of the teacher; we can scarcely 
expect any change in the natural mental endowment 
of the pupil. It must come from putting more of the 
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“artist” and less of the “artisan” into our manage- 
ment of the subject. By way of illustration, let us 
turn once more to that department of the work which 
I have styled the mechanical and see what should be, 
at different times, the attitudes of the instructor with 
reference to his pupils. 

First, he is called on to “each them. Of course, I 
do not now use the word /each in the ordinary and 
popular sense, whereby we make it synonymous with 
the entire admihistration of a school. I use it now to 
name the single specific thing which one does when he 
causes pupils to know, as the result of their own think- 
ing, something which theydid not before know. While 
there is much other important work involved in the 
management of a school, there is none so important as 
this. Employing the term in the sense which I have 
attached ‘to it, we expect to teach during a portion 
only of the school session. It is certainly desirable, 
however, that we should know what teaching in this 
sense really is, and be able to give ourselves due meed 
of approval if perchance we overtake ourselves in the 
act. We are called on, then, to teach at proper times 
the facts of number, to teach processes, to teach defi- 
nitions, to teach principles. At other times we must 
become drill masters. The pupils have learned what 
subtraction and division are—they have learned how 
to subtract and divide. But now must come a great 
amount of practice of the right sort, else the facility of 
which I have spoken will not be secured. At other 
times we have occasion to serve as examiners. We 
need to learn with what success we have taught and 
drilled. I make no claim that these different forms of 
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the instructor’s activity can or should be entirely sep- 
arated one from the other; but I am very sure that 
they should not be jumbled together in the melancholy 
way in which we so often find them. 

‘It is time now that I guard against a misapprehen- 
sion which may arise from the use I have made of the 
term “mechanical.” It may be supposed that I expect 
pupils to execute in a rule-of-thumb manner processes 
of which they know nothing, processes which are to 
them wholly arbitrary, as, for instance, the inversion 
of the divisor where one fraction is divided by another. 
Nothing is further from my thought. The teaching of 
which I first spoke involves first, last, and always an 
appeal to the intelligence of the pupils. The pupils 
are sent to us that their intelligence may be developed 
to the highest possible degree; and, as I have tried to 
show, we allow Arithmetic a place in the schools be- 
cause under proper management it is a splendid 
instrument for the development of intelligence. And 
so I have great sympathy for the children who ask in 
regard to a given example, “Is this to be an ‘in’ ora 
‘by’?” and I have little patience with the individual 
who gave to his pupils, as a panacea, “ The word fol- 
lowing ‘of’ is always the denominator,’ when they 
were engaged on such questions as“ What part of 5 
is 6?” Ihave referred more than once, I believe, to 
the well-worn maxim that power is a higher result than 
knowledge. This is one of the many educational 
maxims which are on everybody’s lips, but which are 
often little felt in our daily practice. Let us see if we 
can extract from it something of real use. 

If I understand the matter, the maxim teaches us 
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that the manner or process of acquiring is always of 
greater concern than the acquisition itself. It says to 
us that whether we teach Arithmetic or Latin the 
mental processes which daily occupy our pupils do 
more vitally concern us than do the increments of 
knowledge which they secure. And so, if I may pre- 
sent the same thought in a still different way, why 
should we not regard ourselves primarily as teachers 
of boys and girls, and not as teachers of arithmetic, 
grammar, or history? Suppose little John Smith, com- 
ing to me next September, takes up the study of Arith- 
metic, which I know he is to pursue under my guidance 
for three years. While I have some little regard to 
the various items which comprise the subject-matter of 
Arithmetic, why should not my chief attention be fixed 
on the boy? When he first becomes my pupil I make 
a study of him—TI learn where he is weak, where he is 
strong, and I say to myself, ‘If this boy studies Arith- 
metic with me for the coming three years, their end 
shall find him a very different John Smith. His pow- 
ers of attention shall be splendidly developed: he 
shall become able to express himself exactly, con- 
cisely, and forcibly. Not only shall he be accurate 
and speedy in arithmetical calculation and arithmetical 
reasoning, but these powers shall be transferred to 
other lines of thought and action. He shall become 
persistent and courageous in the face of difficulties. 
He shall resent proffered assistance so long as there is 
a chance that unaided he may overcome. It is such 
considerations as these which seem to me a sufficient 
reply to the question of “How?” in connection with 
Arithmetic. 
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I have said that schools exist in order to enable 
pupils to make the most of themselves. This has 
been true for hundreds of years, but the greatest 
variety of opinion has existed as to the instrumental- 
ities to be employed in the schools for the accomplish 
ment of the desired end. The Greeks had one opin- 
ion, or, even further, Athens held one and Sparta an- 
other. The Romans had their opinion, the Chinese 
theirs, the school men of the middle ages had theirs. 
New England has had hers, has it now, but it is con- 
stantly changing. We ought not to resist this process 
of change. We cannot if we would. It is reported 
that Mrs. Partington did not succeed with the Atlantic 
ocean. 

Arithmetic will always hold a place, and that a 
prominent one, in the work of public schools. It will 
and ought to be less grasping in the future than in the 
past. The somewhat fetich-like regard for it which 
has existed must give way. Pupils who succeed in 
other directions, but fail somewhat in Arithmetic, must 
not steadily fail of promotion, and be left stranded like 
landmarks on the shores of time. Arithmetic is an 
important subject, but it is not supremely important. 
Lawrence Oliphant was one of the most brilliant Eng- 
lishmen of this century, but, when a school-boy, he 
wrote to his mother, “I am such a horrid sumer it is 
that keeps me at the foot of my class all the time.” 

In conclusion, perhaps I should say that. in the 
preparation of this paper I have had in mind the next 
topic upon the programme of the meeting, “ Grammar 
School Reforms.” Since the subject of Arithmetic is 


quite certain to receive more or less attention from 
6* 
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the speakers upon that subject, I have felt free to touch 
lightly upon some points and altogether to omit others. 


DISCUSSION. 


The discussion of Mr. Aldrich’s paper was opened by 
Dr. ZALMON RICHARDS, of Washington, D.C. He said: 

Everybody who teaches even a common school, and 
most of those who graduate from it, are supposed to 
know all about arithmetic; but has anything new or 
valuable been discovered or invented in connection 
with the subject during the last fifty years which is of 
any special value? The science of arithmetic is based 
upon a very few independent principles. Arithmetic, 
or the science and art of using numbers, really recog- 
nizes only three fundamental principles; the increase 
and the diminution of numbers, and that all numbers 
are based upon the unit principle. All numbers con- 
sist of one or more units which are used to represent 
one or more things of different kinds. Common prac- 
tice requires the use of only four varieties of numbers, 
the units of integers, the units of common fractions, 
the units of decimals, and the combination of units of 
different values of the same kind, commonly called 
“denominate numbers.” The universal laws for the 
use of these four varieties of numbers are: First, in 
using numbers we must always consider the name and 
meaning of the unit used; second, before units of the 
same kind, but of different names, can be increased, or 
diminished, or compared, they must be reduced to 
units of the same name, when they can be compared in 
the same way as simple whole numbers. The failure 
to recognize and teach these principles causes an im- 
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mense waste of time, patience, and of labor, on the 
part of both pupil and teacher. 

When these principles are thoroughly taught and 
mastered, the pupil is prepared to be taught the only 
four ways of using numbers: Addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. The logical part of arith- 
metic, or the application of these principles to the vari- 
ous demands of life, embraces the whole of arithmetic 
proper. 

The first step in learning how to use numbers, and 
how to teach numbers, is to master the language of 
numbers, or, in other words, to learn how to read them. 
All terms used to represent the different varieties of 
numbers must be thoroughly mastered. This language 
embraces the terms used to express the different kinds 
of units, integers, halves, quarters, thirds, or decimals, 
and all terms used in the tables of weights and meas- 
ures, or denominate numbers. It requires a knowledge 
of the methods of reducing numbers of one name to 
those of equivalent values in other denominations. 

Every child must be taught the true meaning of a 
unit, and the character which represents a unit, and he 
must be made to recognize readily any collection of 
units. Todo this nature has given the teacher two 
hands with ten fingers. When the teacher has ex- 
hausted all the uses which can be made with the fin- 
gers, there is no better or more simple apparatus which 
can be used than the old numeral frame. If the read- 
ing of numbers themselves is properly taught, the pu- 
pils will get a better practical knowledge of the four 
uses of numbers than they usually do in simply trying 
to use the numbers themselves. 


IV. 


NEEDED REFORMS IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


By E. H. Capen, D. D., PRESIDENT OF TuFTsS COLLEGE. 


Doubtless it is expected of me that I shall treat the 
subject assigned for this hour from the point of view 
of a college president. The only difference that one 
in this position can claim is a slight difference in per- 
spective. The colleges, perhaps, have been the first to 
perceive that, in the Old World sense, we have no such 
thing as a system of education. With all its advan- 
tages, democracy has its limitations. It cannot, for 
example, put the whole subject of education, from the 
lowest and most rudimentary forms provided for the 
youngest children to the most advanced courses of the 
university and the professional school, into the hands 
of a public minister for direction and control. What- 
ever development it attains finds its sanction almost 
wholly in public opinion. Our instrumentalities of 
public education have sprung out of certain public ne- 
cessities that were generally recognized, and, in many 
instances, persistently urged. If, therefore, there is to 
be a closer and more effective coordination of the va- 
ried instruments of education in our country, it will be 
because of an intelligent perception of the need of such 
a coordination, backed by a positive and earnest de- 
mand for it on the part of the people. By reason of the 
distinct break between them and the schools below 
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them, 'the colleges have been the first to recognize 
the lack of harmony in the provision for education. — 
The fact has been impressed by the variety in the 
content of the preparation received by those who 
attempt to take up college work ; by the inferior qual- 
ity of the preparation in many of its phases in a 
multitude of instances; and by the lateness of the ar- 
rival of pupils, in some sections of the country even 
where school appointments are the best. In seeking 
for the causes of the defects in preliminary training, 
naturally, the colleges were led, first, to examine the 
secondary schools. But, while they found in them 
many matters that needed reform, they were carried in 
their investigations beyond the secondary schools to 
the grammar schools.. Here they have found many 
defects calling earnestly for. amendment. They be- 
lieve it is possible for these schools, properly organized 
and effectively administered, to remove many difficul- 
ties under which the colleges labor. In other words, 
they believe that it is possible for grammar schools to 
enable the colleges to put the higher education of 
youth on a broader basis, to impart more unity to it, 
and, above all, to bring it to a conclusion, so far as 


_ their relation to it is concerned, at a more suitable age. 


This, however, is not the principal motive by which 
the colleges are now seeking to bring about important 
changes in the lower school grades. The colleges, by 
reason of their independence, for the most part, of pop- 
ular control, and by reason of their more exalted posi- 
tion, are able to take a broader outlook of the educa- 
tional field. They recognize, as no other educational 
agencies can, the responsibilities of education ; its rela- 
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tion not only to citizenship, but to the manifold duties 
of practical life. They perceive that for vast numbers 
of those who enter it, the grammar school is the end of 
formal education. If, therefore, it fails in the results 
of Milton’s “complete and generous” education, its 
failure is its own impeachment. As they look upon 
those who are going out into life with only such equip- 
ment as the grammar school can give, the colleges are 
called upon—all who have the welfare of humanity at 
heart, but especially they to whom the work of educa- 
tion has been committed as a trust, are called upon— 
to insist that the schools of the people shall be made 
as efficient as possible, and if they are capable of 
improvement at any point, to take no rest until the 
improvement is secured. 

My topic implies that reform is needed. It is legit- 
imate to ask, therefore, In what respects ? 

In the first place, a reform, in my judgment, is im- 
perative in the time spent. I am appalled by the enor- 
mous waste of time in the grammar school for the great 
majority of the pupils. The only word that can de- 
scribe the pace at which the work goes on is “dawd- 
ling.” It puzzles me to know what either teachers or 
pupils can find to busy themselves about for a consid- 
erable portion of the time. My own observation has 
taught me that a pupil of average brightness can go to 
the grammar school one half the time, say every other 
day, or one half of every day, and lose nothing that is 
substantial or fall seriously behind the class. Scarcely 
a day goes by that, in many schools, hours are not 
spent in doing nothing to stimulate, or quicken, or give 
tonic to the mind. Most of the intelligent parents 
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with whom I have conversed believe that the work, from 
entrance to the primary grade to the end of the gram- 
mar school, can be completely covered in seven years, 
instead of nine. Many of those engaged in the business 
of education, who look at the matter disinterestedly, 
affirm that it can not only be done, but done better 
and more effectively, in seven, than in nine years, be- 
cause the very act of moving at a sharper pace gives 
mental snap and vigor, and ensures that the thing shall 
be “done when it is done.” I am gratified to learn 
by the discussion of this afternoon that this is now 
accomplished in some of our better schools. 

This is not the same thing as saying that twelve is 
a better age for entering the high school than fourteen. 
For myself [ believe this to be true. I believe that 
the whole business of education from the lowest grade 
to the highest courses of the university would be 
vastly improved by putting the goal before the young- 
est pupils and encouraging them to approach it as 
rapidly as health and thoroughness of work will per- 
mit, thus bringing them in contact at a much earlier 
period with high school subjects, methods, and teach- 
ers. This, however, is an open question. There are 
those, whose opinion is entitled to the highest re- 
spect, who think that fourteen is young enough for 
pupils in general to be introduced to the severer tasks 
of the high school. Be this as it may, if the present 
work below the high school can be done in seven 
years it should be so done, and the two years thus 
saved could be used, first, for what President Eliot has 
called the “enrichment of the course” all along the 
line, and secondly, for the addition of those studies 
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that will afford broader training and better preparation 
both for the work of every day life and the prosecu- 
tion of more advanced study. 

This brings me to the next branch of my topic, 
namely, to the reform that is needed in the subjects 
pursued. It should be observed in passing that much 
of the waste of the grammar school period is not only 
due to listlessness of movement and lack of concentra- 
tion, but to the substance of education. Pupils are 
forced to give their attention to matters that are of little 
or no value to them. In my youth the pupils for sev- 
eral successive terms were put through, besides Col- 
burn’s Mental Arithmetic, Greenleaf’s Introduction 
and then Greenleaf’s Higher Arithmetic, and the 
process was kept up until the pupils reached their 
majority, if they remained in school so long. I knew 
many a youth who could parse correctly nearly the 
whole of Milton’s Paradise Lost, who violated every 
principle of English in ordinary speech, and who, to 
this day, cannot write a grammatical letter. It is not 
quite so bad as that now. But we keep up not a little 
of the old folly. Too much time is still given to the 
elucidation of difficult arithmetical processes and the 
solution of arithmetical puzzles. Much of the effort 
that is put upon geography might be expended just as 
profitably in memorizing the pages of a concordance, 
while a good deal of the English that is taught is of no 
avail whatever. It is a good thing for pupils to be 
taught alertness and accuracy in mental computations, 
but why consume so large and valuable a portion of a 
child’s life in mere ciphering? Of what conceivable 
use, to a majority—to ninety-five per cent.—of the 
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pupils in the grammar schools, are partial payments, 
progression, permutation, many forms of percentage, 
and, above all, square and cube root? Certainly those 
who regard these matters from the higher altitude of 
advanced education feel that at these points other 
phases of mathematical instruction may be introduced, 
that will be equally valuable as training and immensely 
more practical. 

It is hardly possible that between the ages of ten 
and fourteen a child can master all the intricacies of 
higher algebra. Nor is this, perhaps, desirable. But 
by this time many of the fundamental principles 
of algebra may be acquired, together with a fair 
amount of skill in the application of them. Such an 
achievement would be a great gain. It has been 
demonstrated, moreover, that many phases of geometry 
can be taught with interest and profit at an age much 
earlier than ten. To the child’s mind it is one of the 
most interesting departments of mathematical study. 
After that it is but a single step from the consideration 
of form and figure to structure and force. In some 
degree, therefore, physics may properly command the 
attention of children. 

Natural history also prefers its claim for recognition. 
The Society of American Naturalists is insisting with 
persistency and vigor that natural history in some form 
should be a requirement for admission to college. 
They affirm that nearly every college student has lost 
the powers requisite to accurate observation of natural 
objects. -Yet every one knows that a child is a natu- 
ralist almost from the moment it opens its eyes. My 
little girl of three years holds up a caterpillar to me 
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and says, “Is n’t he beautiful, papa?” and she pro- 
ceeds to point out his beauties with an enthusiasm 
that would put a professor of biology to shame. Yet 
I suppose, if her training goes on after the ordinary 
fashion, by the time she is sixteen, a caterpillar will be 
to her but an ugly worm, the ‘very sight of which will 
throw her into a kind of hysterical coma. We lose 
our various powers by disuse. The fishes of the 
Mammoth Cave “have eyes but they see not.” If any 
one of us were to be shut into a dark room for six 
months, we might never again see clearly. But do we 
not deal in the same fashion practically with some of 
the most important of our children’s faculties ? 

There is no point on which the schools are more 
severely and deservedly criticised than the teaching of 
English. The testimony of all whose business requires 
them to test pupils in that subject is that our teach- 
ing of English is ineffective. In other words, the 
results ‘are’ meagre considering the expenditure of 
labor. What is the trouble? Is English a subject of 
insuperable difficulty? Hardly that. We see children 
learning it every day with unconscious ease. Those 
who are reared in refined and cultivated homes speak 
their mother tongue with fluency and correctness 
though they may not know a single grammatical rule. 
There is a multitude of persons in the offices of busi- 
ness and professional men, who not only copy but 
compose accurately and often with some degree of 
elegance, yet who have had very little specific training. 
One is reminded in this connection of Greeley’s fam- 
ous aphorism: “The way to resume is to resume.” 


The way to teach English, or any other language, is by 
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practice. The anatomy of a tongue, however desir- 
able from many points of view, is without practical 
utility. So of literature. One may study Shakespeare 
and Milton, Addison and Johnson, and the other great 
masters of English until the power of critical interpre- 
tation is in some measure attained, and yet not be able 
to construct one sentence after the Miltonic or John- 
sonian model. 

But, some one may ask, how about the teaching of a 
foreign language, ancient or modern, in the grammar 
school, as the New England colleges in their memo- 
randum have recommended? Though a point of con- 
siderable practical difficulty, it is on every account 
desirable. The experience of the colleges has shown 
that the study of the ancient classical languages is 
begun too late for that perfect-mastery of which men 
are capable. The time for the acquisition of language 
is in early youth when both the faculties and organs 
of speech are in a plastic and pliable condition. The 
fact that our American scholars in general are inferior 
in their classical attainments to the majority of edu- 
cated foreigners is due not to the inferiority of their 
instruction or mental equipment, but to the delay in 
beginning the study of Latin and Greek. Unquestion- 
ably, therefore, classical learning in this country would 
receive a great impulse, if the study of Latin, at least, 
could be begun by all those who are looking forward 
to the more extended courses of the college by the age 
of eight or nine. But this is not the only reason for 
making early provision for the study of a foreign 
tongue. The knowledge of either French or German 
is coming to be more and more a thing of necessity in 
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education. Now, since for so many, formal education 
ends with the grammar school, it has not discharged 
its function unless it has made the beginning required 
for the mastery of some language other than English. 
Such a provision will involve undoubtedly an increase 
of expenditure, and it may be practicable only at pres- 
ent in grammar schools of the better sort. But it is for 
so many reasons desirable that the beginning should be 
made, whatever the expenditure. 

There are still other subjects that belong to the 
grammar school curriculum and that must very soon 
take their place therein. The success that manual 
training has achieved already shows that it ought to be 
a substantial part of education, and in order that no 
portion of the people may fail to reap its benefits, it 
must be in the grammar school. Moreover, the sound 
body is of equal importance with the sound mind. It 
is a sin not to have physical training at every point 
in the entire process of development. A few days 
ago I attended the graduation exercises of a girls’ 
grammar school in Boston. Of the sixty graduates, 
every countenance was ruddy with health. All the 
movements of the pupils were graceful and easy, 
and there was none of the self-consciousness that so 
often characterizes, to their disadvaritage, girls in that 
stage of their development. The most distinguished 
woman in America sat by my side. Her amazement 
was equal to mine. We commented together upon 
what we saw, and wondered what was the secret of it. 
At a certain point, however, in the programme we were 
favored with a series of exercises in gymnastics. The 
mystery was solved. The result certainly was suff- 
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cient to convince the most skeptical of the value, nay, 
the necessity, of physical culture. 

But I pass from the consideration of the need of 
reform as to subjects pursued, to consider briefly the 
reform that is needed in methods. 

Already the conviction has been reached that the 
best teaching will not hereafter place its dependence 
upon text-books. Pupils from the very outset must be 
led to observe and investigate. The knowledge they 
acquire in this way will be original with themselves, 
and be their own proper possession, remaining with 
them forever. More than that, the feeling is growing 
that the supreme result of education is the power to 
observe facts with accuracy, to discriminate them, 
classify them, coordinate them, draw inferences from 
them, and above all the power to describe clearly and 
precisely not only the facts themselves and the conclu- 
sions reached, but all the processes experienced by the 
mind in dealing with them. Accordingly we shall 
expect the school-house of the future to be constructed 
not so much with reference to the reading of texts, as 
to the consultation of library books, for the proper dis- 
play of maps and diagrams, and for the use of test- 
tubes and scales and measuring rods. Objective study 
must be carried forward much farther than it has yet 
reached. It must pass beyond the stage of mere 
diversion, in which play seems to be substituted for 
work, until it becomes itself the process. The pupils 
must come to understand that the way of knowledge 
is a way which they are to adventure and find out for 
themselves, and that the function of the teacher is 
simply to inspire and guide. In other words, the 
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laboratory method, the method of experiment and 
observation, will invade all departments of study and 
occupy pretty much the whole field. The movement, 
however, in this direction has only just begun. It is 
pretty well entrenched, perhaps, in the better schools 
of certain sections of the country. But it has still to 
go forward and take possession of great districts that 
lie beyond, in which the greater portion of the children 
of the land are receiving their instruction. 

But there is one reform of method which, more 
loudly than any other, calls for adoption. Indeed it 
is not so much reform that is demanded here, as revo- 
lution. I refer to the graded system. Why should a 
pupil’s advancement be gauged by years? Why 
should my boy at nine be put beside your girl at nine? 
Why should he modulate his steps to hers, or why 
should she adjust her pace to his? Why should either 
be forced to pause from January to June for a desired 
promotion? Why should a pupil’s attainments be 
judged by the number of years he has lived, rather 
than by work accomplished? Why should time actu- 
ally spent in the schools take the place of capacity? 
Or, to put the interrogatory in a different way, if a boy 
can climb the ladder of knowledge two rounds at a 
time, why should he be compelled to place his foot on 
every one? Ifa girl can rise into the upper realms of 
truth with the swift, sure flight of an eagle, why should 
she not make her flight in that way, even though her 
companions mount upward by slower and more painful 
efforts. This is the method of the graded system, and 
in the hands of stupidity and indolence—where, alas ! 
it too often is—it is as inelastic and irksome as an 
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iron band. The graded system, I suspect, would have 
been called by the older theologians a device of the 
devil for the purpose of keeping all the brighter and 
more aspiring children down on the dead level of 
mediocrity. An Hibernian might define it as a system 
in which the rear rank heads the column. Certain it is, 
that under this system, rigidly applied, the pace of the 
entire school is fixed by the rate of movement of the 
foolish and lazy. 

Even the ungraded school of my boyhood, in which 
one teacher had fifty pupils in every subject from 
A B Cs to trigonometry, was infinitely preferable to 
that. Then, if the teacher was ambitious and compe- 
tent, there was some chance for the restless and 
expanding mind of the scholar. Indeed it is this, no 
doubt, that has made the “old red school-house” of 
New England the power it has been and is to-day 
in our American civilization. “All men are created 
equal.” But that does not assert or imply that all are 
equal in capacity or achievement. However pressed, 
the great generalization on which we build our institu- 
tions of civil and social life is only the assertion of the 
privilege of every American child to go forward as fast 
and as far as his legs can safely carry him. All the 
avenues of culture are free highways, and neither rob- 
ber nor toll-monger may obstruct the passage. All” 
doors of inquiry and investigation are open, and any 
one whose adventurous steps have led him up the 
stairs to the portal’s front may enter in without fee or 
reward. To adopt a different plan is to reverse the 
policy according to which the whole order of our social 
life has been developed. 
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Finally, I am compelled to say there is need of 
reform in the quality of grammar school teaching. A 
wise friend of mine, who has many children in the 
public schools, says, and I think he is right, the gram- 
mar school teachers do not know enough. Their 
equipment, in other words, is inadequate and poor. I 
would not make too sweeping an assertion. I would 
not needlessly wound any class, and especially a class 
for whom I entertain such respect as I do for the 
teachers of our country of every grade. Moreover, I 
have nothing but admiration for the instrumentalities 
that have been appointed for the better preparation of 
teachers. The normal schools are doing a great and 
noble work. But one who is brought into intimate 
relations with them as I am, cannot but feel that the 
foundation of general culture on which professional 
training is based is narrow and insecure. Too many 
of those by whom our normal schools are thronged 
have had only the ineffectual and poor preparation 
of very ordinary common schools. To imagine that 
two years in the normal school may make of such 
persons accomplished teachers, is to conceive a greater 
miracle than this very skeptical age will believe. 
Then, too, many of our cities have training-schools of 
their own in which they take pupils, sometimes at the 
completion of their second year in the high school, 
and proceed by one or two years of specific training to 
prepare them to take up the work of teaching in the 
very schools in which they have been educated them- 
selves. Such a system of inbreeding can have but one 
result. The old Peruvian incas sought to preserve the 
purity of the royal blood by very close’ intermarriages. 
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The practice, while it kept the high-born lineage free 
from every low-born taint, was fatal to the health and 
vitality of the royal family. The truth is, that vices 
are quite as likely to be hereditary as virtues. Shakes- 
peare felt this when he said: “The evil that men do 
lives after them; the good is oft interred with their 
bones.” The stream cannot rise higher than the 
fountain. If we attempt to fill our reservoirs of cult- 
ure from the quiet little streams away down in the low 
valleys, how can we expect that head and flow of 
knowledge that will sweep away all the obstructions of 
ignorance? We must go up into the mountain heights 
of purest intellectual achievement for these streams 
which evermore refresh and invigorate. 

Again, we want more enthusiasm. Some one has 
said that the good teacher, like the poet, is born, not 
made. Undoubtedly natural qualities, here as every- 
where, count for much. But it is also true that the 
teacher, if not predestined by original endowment for 
the work, must be prepared for it by a new birth. 
Yet how many there are who have never experienced 
either birth. They have taken up teaching, not from 
any inherent love of it, but as a means of livelihood, 
and because no other resource was open to them. 
Some are using it merely as a temporary make-shift, 
while they are on the way to other, and to them, more 
important relations. It is not to be wondered at that 
they are wanting in either the enthusiasm of humanity 
or the enthusiasm of learning. They are without that 
overwhelming love of men that leads them by an irre- 
sistible impulse to do everything in their power to lift 
up, transform, exalt, and glorify their fellow creatures. 

7 
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Their souls have not been set on fire by that holy and 
consuming flame which true learning always enkindles. 
Their work, therefore, is without inspiration, dreary, 
dull, monotonous, and perfunctory. 

‘Let no one say that I am unmindful of the weari- 
someness of teaching. I know full well the exacting 
and exhausting nature of the work. I also know its 
compensations and ameliorations. Let it be done, 
not alone from a sense of duty, but in the spirit of a 
noble consecration let the teacher feel that he is the 
servant of humanity, divinely chosen, perhaps, for the 
dispersion of ignorance, for the diffusion of light and 
truth, for the uplifting and recreation of humanity ; let 
him be convinced that he is one of the instruments in 
the hands of the Almighty for the advancement of civ- 
ilization, for the sure establishment of the principles of 
progress, and for him weariness will be forgotten, pain 
annihilated, toil transfigured, what was once an almost 
insuperable burden will become a delightful occupa- 
tion, and the responsibility that oppressed with its 
weight, will be a sacred trust, whose proper discharge 
is henceforth a source of joy unspeakable. 

I am neither an iconoclast nor a pessimist. I do 
not indulge in criticism for its own sake. Neither do 
I take a doleful view of the future of education. On 
the contrary, if the occasion permitted I could find 
more words of commendation than of fault-finding, and 
I do believe that the most glorious day for popular ed- 
ucation is dawning that the world has yet seen. More 
lenses are now turned to this great subject than were 
ever before concentrated upon any single matter in the 
history of humanity. The most enlightened patriots 
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and the wisest statesmen have come to feel that there 
is no other interest before this. The loftiest attain 
ments are cheerfully consecrated to its service. The 
conviction is deepening that the broadest learning and 
the profoundest culture are neither too broad nor too 
deep for the humblest parts of teaching. The thirst 
for knowledge is increasing on the part of those to 
whom education is mainly entrusted. The women of 
the land are now possessed with the full power of the 
renaissance. They are pressing forward, regardless of 
every barrier, through the doors of colleges and uni- 
versities, and demanding for themselves the preroga- 
tives of highest culture. As Mrs. Palmer has wisely 
said, before the first quarter of the twentieth century 
is over there will be more women than men in America 
that have received college and university training. 
Then we may expect to see our grammar schools in 
the hands, not of those whose education in the com- 
mon schools has been supplemented by a brief course 
in the normal school, but of those who have received 
the most thorough and liberal instruction that the 
best institutions can give. Then a college diploma, 
as the warrant for the teacher’s art, will be as imper- 
ative here as in the old world; and then will begin the 
millennium of education. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL REFORMS. 


By JAMES A. PAGE, MASTER OF DWIGHT SCHOOL, BosTON. 


This paper should be called the perspective element 
in, or the relative importance of, educational problems. 
Abraham Lincoln understood the relative value of 
problems. “One war at atime” and “ Do not cross 
a bridge till you come to it” were his working rules. 

The pressing educational problems of the grammar 
school appear to me to be those of manual training, 
the kindergarten, the economy of time, physical exer- 
cise, and supervision ; while such questions as the ad- 
dition of foreign languages, stenography, the elements 
of political economy, and so forth, may well be left to 
a future solution. The questions of manual training 
and of the kindergarten are two whose educational 
importance no thoughtful teacher doubts, but their 
relation to the existing conditions in the grammar 
school is still to be adjusted. This adjustment, to- 
gether with that of the economy of time, are of the 
first importance, and the educational situation should 
not be complicated, at this time, by the introduction of 
another problem of so great importance as the addition 
of two or more foreign languages. Let the ground be 
cleared first. 

-A thousand thinkers are at work, a thousand peda- 
gogic microscopes are examining the whole question, 
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but what we want and must have is #ime. The present 
work of the kindergarten and of the manual training 
school must be allowed to go on, until these thinkers 
and workers have gained enough experience to enable 
them to thoroughly adjust the relation of the kinder- 
garten and the manual training to the grammar school. 
Such experience has of yet been gained. Although 
we have learned much from our experiments, there is 
too much left to be learned to admit of an entire solu- 
tion of the problem at present. It can be seen readily, 
then, that the element of time is of the greatest impor- 
tance. The grammar school must not “bite off more 
than it can chew.” We already know the value of 
these two rising interests; we believe they are to 
enrich our whole scheme of education: let the gram- 
mar school, then, assimilate what these have to give to 
it before taking other food, however nutritive it may 
be. 

The grammar school has had in my time to meet 
various questions. First the grammar schools were 
called “ dormitories,” and Horace Mann was summoned 
to awaken them. Soon they were named “slaughter 
houses,” and were charged with “ murdering the inno- 
cents” through overwork. When I was a boy I was 
taught sewing in a school in Boston; then for fifty 
years sewing in the schools was suspended. Now, in 
1892, every boy in a certain class has made an apron 
for his mother; and 102 boys in another district have 
learned to sew. If it was a good thing in my boy- 
hood, why was it ever excluded, and for so long a 
time? In 1854, algebra was taught in the Dwight 
Grammar School, as far as quadratic equations. It 
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was then thrown out of the curriculum, and now, after 
nearly forty years, it is proposed to introduce it again. 
Why was this? 

Again : Through the influence of Huxley and Darwin, 
came the question as to the relative value of the \ 
language studies and of the elementary science studies. 
A place was made for the elementary science studies, 
and the pendulum swung that way. But the question 
is by no means settled. Cardinal Newman says on 
this point: “The simple question to be considered is, 
how best to strengthen, refine, and enrich the intel- 
lectual powers ; the perusal of the poets, historians, 
and philosophers of Greece and Rome will accomplish 
this purpose, as long experience has shown; but that 
the study of experimental science will do the like has 
been proved by no experience whatever.” On the 
other hand, Spencer insists that for direct self-preser- 
vation, or the maintenance of life and health, the all- 
important knowledge is science. For that indirect 
self-preservation which we call gaining a livelihood the 
knowledge is science. For the due discharge of pa- 
rental function, the proper guidance is to be found in 
science. For that interpretation of national life, past 
and present, without which the citizen cannot rightly 
regulate his conduct, the indispensable key is science. 
Alike for the most perfect production and highest » 
enjoyment of art in all its forms, the needful prepara- 
tion is still science. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker agrees with Spencer, but goes 
farther. He asserts that “Science forms the best 
training for the mind.” As Newman says, this has 
not been proved yet, if for no other reason, because 
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the system is new. Darwin, however, is a contradic- 
tion to some of the claims of science as an educator, 
for the imagination and love of music seem to have 
been destroyed in time by his close observation of 
nature. He complains that he had become a mere 
machine for grinding (out of many facts) a general 
law ; and he declares, were he to live his life over 
again, he would read poetry and hear music -every 
day; in his last years he could find no pleasure even 
in Shakespeare. 

From these considerations we see that the schools 
need to be protected from these oscillations of the pen- 
dulum ; from these diametrically opposite opinions. 
The next great educator is to tell us how this is to be 
done. 

The grammar school is not the place where experi- 
ments so expensive should be tried. The experi- 
mental changes should be made, as is done with man- 
ual training, on a small scale, until we have availed 
ourselves of enough experience to formulate the general 
rule. f 

I see no protection from this waste and expense, 
except in far-seeing, wide-spread, and intelligent super- 
vision. “What we need is,” in the words of a late 
writer, “the breadth of mind which brings all the 
conditions before it; the clearness of sight which dis- 
criminates, weighs, and measures; and this, with the 
always present thought of the end to be attained or to 
be approached ; and last, but not least, the cool self-con- 
trol which poises untroubled, with balanced wing, over 
all the conditions, suspending action till a rational 
decision has been reached.” It is seen, therefore, that 
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an advance in the right kind of supervision is an ad- 
vance in settling and securing from sudden change the 
program of the grammar school. 

Another change which would contribute to the set- 
tling of the program question is conditioned upon a 
change in the habits and feeling of the people. 
“ What we want,” as one of our newspapers says, “is: 
to bring our youth at an earlier age within the limits 
of strong work. The Germans and French put their 
boys into the schools and compel them to work, utterly 
regardless of their social education and without play- 
ing fast and loose with athletics and military functions 
and other outside attractions. Education with them 
is the stepping stone to success in life, and it is the 
one thing that they are urged and compelled to accom- 
plish. We proceed upon a different principle. We 
load our school children with the engagements of 
our social life, and cry out that the dear creatures are 
being injured if they take their studies as if everything 
depended on it. Here is the weak point in our 
system. It is with the parents of the children who 
constantly plead that they shall be spared too severe 
exertion, and shall divide their strength between their 
studies and their social training. This is one thing to 
be mended. 

I have a case in mind: A German boy in my own 
class of this year, who came into the school twenty 
months ago without a knowledge of the language, and 
who graduated at or near the head of the school. This 
boy says, and I give you his own words: “ The Ger- 
man children are treated more severely than those in 
America. German boys must get up early in the 
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morning, and must go to school at seven o’clock in 
summer and eight in winter. German boys have home 
lessons already when they are so high. I think that 
is of great value to them. By it they become used to 
work ; they are held to something, and are responsible 
for something. Here, when school is out, the children 
have nothing to do until the next morning; they have 
more to do with play than with school. This is not 
right ; they should spend more of their time for school 
than for anything else, which they do in my country.” 
Whatever change may be made finally in the program 
of the studies of the grammar school it is important that 
the /ength of the course be not increased, but rather 
diminished. This question has been discussed by Dr. 
Emerson E. White of Cincinnati, and the experiment 
of shortening the six years .course for the brightest 
pupils, is being tried in the schools of Cambridge. 

It would seem that something like the following 
plan will be found necessary : 

First, establish definite standards for every grade. 

Second, allow pupils to take the standard grade 
examinations in single studies whenever demanded by 
parents or the conditions ; and when the grade standard 
is shown to be accomplished, pass the pupil to the next 
grade in that study only. 

Third, arrange the daily program so that recitations 
on the same subject occur at the same hour in all the 

rooms. 

Fourth, allow pupils who have passed any grade ex- 
aminations to go to higher rooms for recitation in the 
subject in which they have advanced. 

Fifth, when a pupil has completed a study, allow 

- 
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him to pass to a special class for instruction in ad- 
vanced subjects under a special and able teacher. 

This would result in 

1. A discriminating enrichment of the grammar 
school course, and the school would require no reor- 
ganization. 

2. The expense would be small. 

3. It would enlist the interest of parents and chil- 
dren. 

4. It would leave no gaps, as double promotions 
do; and it affords a chance for unequal advancement 
in different studies, which is best suited to individual 
development and the necessities of the case. 

5. It makes a proper use of written examinations, 
making them a help to promotions and to graduation. 

This plan is suggested by Mr. Ripley. Let me say, 
then, that in my opinion the perspective of the situation 
requires that the problems on hand, and still unsettled, 
are altogether of the first importance. Let us cross 
the Rubicon with them. Until the questions of man 
ual training, of the kindergarten, and of the economy 
of time are settled, the question of the introduction of 
foreign languages may well wait. 

I give a few of the considerations which have influ- 
enced me in my conclusions. In regard to the length 
of the course : 

1. Mr. Philbrick said, long before he died, “The. 
brightest pupils in the schools are simply ‘marking 
time.’” 

2. Mr. Seaver says, “The devil of uniformity has 
got into the schools.” 

3. I found a boy in one of the lower classes shee, 
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under the stimulus of the promise that when he 
reached the head of his room he should be promoted, 
went up five rooms successively in one year. 

4. A gentleman now quite in middle life, connected 
with one of our large banking houses, said to me 
lately, “A half dozen of us bank men, graduates of 
your school, at a chance meeting the other day, all 
agreed that with a good teacher we could have done 
all the work in your school in three years.” 

5. In Henry Cabot Lodge’s Life of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, the author states that Hamilton’s first thought 
was for Princeton, but as he characteristically proposed 
to go through the course as rapidly as he could without 
regard to classes, the rules of the college would not 
permit his admittance, and he entered King’s college 
in New York, where he prosecuted his studies as fast 
as he wished. 

No method, however good, should stand in the way. 
No method should be a fetich. The teacher is him- 
self the method. Dr. Mark Hopkins at one end of the 
log and the student at the other is a good definition 
of a method. Who that heard John Boyle O’Reilly 
before the Schoolmasters’ club can forget his glowing 
tribute to the old teacher in a remote state and a re- 
mote county of that state who put fire into the blood 
of his pupils? Mr. O’Reilly stated that five of these 
pupils had lately met in New York city, when it ap- 
peared that four of them were editors.of leading news- 
papers, and all of them agreed that they owed all they 
were to that one old teacher remote from super- 
vision and unacquainted with modern methods. 

A primary school teacher in one part of the district, 
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a graduate of a normal school, met with most excellent 
results, but never could explain why she did as she 
did. She builded better than she knew. Another 
older teacher, in another part of the district, wholly 
unacquainted with normal school methods, and teach- 
ing her little ones after the old alphabetic manner, pro- 
duced such good results and sent her pupils up* for 
promotion so well prepared, that she was allowed to go 
on in her old way through many years of good service 
to the end. The supreme test of any method is its 
product. And yet there is a store of principles, 
methods, and devices, that the teacher cannot afford 
to ignore. We have much yet to do in carrying these 
methods to the lowest levels of our public teaching 
before broadening the program with additional stud- 
ies. 

A rude, unkempt boy of the hoodlum order entered 
my school a few years ago, and I had some difficulty 
in placing him. After a pretty thorough examination, 
I put him into the hands of a teacher whose powers I 
had already tested, and awaited the result. It was not 
long before the miracleegan. I first noticed that his 
shoes were blacked, and though brutal companions 
often stepped on them purposely, he persevered. 
Then the improvement extended to his hair, and finally 
to his hands, nails, and even his teeth, until at last the 
very lines in his hard face began to soften and disap- 
pear. A teacher who could work a change like this 
could use any program and elevate it. She read into 
it what founders of our schools and good men all 
along the line have meant should be there, what Mat- 
thew Arnold meant by “humanizing the pupil.” She 
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extended and enlarged the im /oco parentis idea. Her 
contribution was against the survival of the unfit. 

The question that confronts us all is, ‘ What will 
you do with your program ?” 

Will you lengthen it? Yes, by getting every child of 
proper age into the kindergarten. 

Will you deepen it? Yes, by any method that Au- 
manizes. 

Will you elevate it? Yes, by all that you know, and 
especially by all that you feel. 

Will you broaden it by the addition of foreign lan- 
guages? Yes, but NOT YET. 
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ENGLISH IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


By ELLEN HYDE, PRINCIPAL OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


I have been asked to speak for half an hour on 
“ English in the Common Schools,” and, though I can- 
not hope to have anything strikingly new to say to this 
audience, I am very glad to furnish a starting-point for 
discussion and to turn it to some subjects which I 
think need attention. 

By the “common schools” I mean, as I suppose 
we all do, all the grades below the high; the schools 
. in which the great mass of American children are 
trained, and beyond which very few of them ever 
go. 

We are accused by foreigners of producing our 
boasted equality by levelling down; if we are to level 
up, it is in the common schools that the work must be 
done. For this reason it would seem that these should 
be our best schools, have the most money expended on 
them, be sure of the wisest supervision and the best 
teaching. It is good that so many people are to-day 
interested in “enriching” them; but among the con- 
- flicting claims of algebra, Latin, and modern lan- 
guages, is there not danger of neglecting the mother- 
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tongue? I wish to put in a plea for the enriching of 
our common schools through the English language. 

I have been asked to consider particularly the 
“What?” and the “ How?” of this subject, so I will 
assume that there is no question about the “ Why?” 
and that you all agree with me in my profound belief 
that there is no other subject to be compared with this 
in importance ; that for the uses of daily life, for intel- 
lectual culture, for moral upbuilding, and as a safeguard 
to the state, no other branch of study can compete with 
the English language. Assuming this, we may at once 
proceed to discuss the “ What?” and the “How?” 

Leaving out of the question the reading and writing 
required for citizenship, which always must and will be 
taught, and which appear to be taught fairly well in 
our elementary schools, what are the departments of 
English which are of most practical utility? By which 
I mean, which will most conduce to the success and 
happiness of the individual and the value of the citi- 
zen? For we teachers must not allow ourselves to 
accept the commercial standards of the practical and 
the valuable. We must recognize the fact that those 
studies are the most truly practical which most surely 
and completely develop human intellect and character ; 
which, while correcting faults and repressing vicious 
tendencies, build up individual power, and train the 
child in such a way, that when a man he will be most 
completely himself, most truly what his Maker intended 
him to be. Judged by this standard of utility, it seems 
to me that the vocabulary, composition, and literature 
are the branches of English most deserving of empha- 
sis in our common schools, and most in need of it at 
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the present time ; and I would like to start the discus- 
sion with a few words about the “What?” and the 
“ How?” in regard to each of them. 

I. Let the children be taught an English vocabu- 
lary, wide in range and elevated in character. Lan- 
guage is a natural expression of human thought and 
feeling. A new-born child is a little speechless 
creature chiefly because he has nothing to say. His 
first words mark the period of his first clear ideas ; 
through life the extent of his vocabulary exactly defines 
his range of thought; the tone of his vocabulary indi- 
cates the nature of his thought, and the precision 
with which he uses it measures the clearness and dis- 
tinctness of his thought ; from the cradle to the grave 
“his speech bewrayeth him.” The English language 
is arich and noble composite of over one hundred 
thousand words. ‘The man who should know every 
one of these would have one hundred thousand dis- 
‘tinct subjects of thought. The person who knows only 
a few hundred of them has his thought correspondingly 
restricted. The man of a rich vocabulary is a man of 
many resources, of wide and varied interests, and 
(given the right moral conditions) the happy man: a 
meagre vocabulary, being interpreted, means a narrow 
range of thought, few interests in life, at best, restricted 
happiness, at worst, vulnerability to vice; for “ Satan 
finds some mischief still ” not alone for “idle hands,” 
but also and chiefly, for vacant minds. Let the chil- 
dren of America have a full vocabulary! Again, this 
noble mother-tongue, the legacy of many generations 
and many races, so rich for the expression of the pro- 
foundest thought, the loftiest aspiration, the deepest 
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emotion, and the most delicate fancy, lends itself with 
equal readiness to the most trivial and the most sordid 
of human interests. Will it make no difference to a 
young mind whether its vocabulary is adapted to ex- 
press its highest aspirations or its lowest instincts ? 
Or whether, missing both extremes, it serves only for 
the supply of his daily needs? Expression reacts on 
power, and our words not only reveal our present 
states in thought and emotion, but in a measure, de- 
cide what our future shall be. I believe that many a 
poor child has the stirrings of his better nature re- 
pressed and stifled by the lack of fitting terms in 
which to express it. 

But what, specifically, out of this great treasure of 
English words, shall the child be taught? First, neces- 
sarily, the humdrum drudges of daily life—the names 
of food and clothing, of household and social relations, 
of the common employments and recreations of life. 
These will need comparatively little attention at 
school. They will from the first, signify pretty clear 
ideas : to make those ideas increasingly distinct will 
be the teacher’s task. Next we may name the com- 
mon relation words, the prepositions, pronouns, con- 
junctions, and adverbs which so make or mar the pro- 
priety of our daily speech. (N. B. The teacher who 
will train fifty children to use “like”, “as”, “so”, and 
“nicely” with precision will be a benefactor to his 
kind!) Add names of the natural phenomena of the 
world about him, as many abstract and general terms 
as he can grasp, and words expressive of fine qualities 
and emotions. These are specimen classes of the 


words that might and should be taught. The impor- 
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tant thing is that the acquisition of a vocabulary, 
copious and elevated, should be a distinct aim in the 
school work, and that learning the meaning and appro- 
priate use of words should have a recognized and hon- 
orable place in our programmes. 

In regard to the “ How?” which introduces the sub- 
ject of methods, I would like to say right here, that I 
think methods can be taught to only a very slight ex- 
tent. They must be original. The best that one mind 
can do for another for assistance in teaching, is to 
point out the aim of the work, to indicate the lines 
along which it should run, to establish the principles 
which should govern it, and to arouse a genuine en- 
thusiasm for doing it. But the detail of method must 
depend on conditions which are never exactly alike in 
any two cases, and for one mind to try to make an 
exact copy of another’s way of doing things, is like 
David trying to fight in Saul’s armor, or worse still, 
like a burly Saul trying to squeeze himself into the 
armor of little David. Method, to be good, must be 
the outgrowth of'the interaction of mind between each 
individual teacher and his class. This is especially 
true in so vital a subject as language. I deprecate 
attempts to teach the detail of method; I deprecate 
the great number of books which tell teachers just how 
to teach this, and how to teach that, and what to say 
on this point, and what on the other. I believe that 
they tend to lifeless mechanical work that is harmful 
alike to teachers and pupils. The great aims of teach- 
ing, and the principles which should govern it are uni- 
versal and eternal, and can be taught; methods to be 
the best, must be original. 
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It is a psychological and logical necessity that a 
child’s first essay in language should be the learning 
of names of objects; it is equally matter of daily 
observation. The little lispers in every family are en- 
gaged in fitting names to things, or in acquiring a vo- 
cabulary. The fond mother teaches her darling to say 
“ papa,” possibly she takes the trouble to teach him a 
dozen other words; seldom, if ever, more, for Mother 
Nature takes him on her knee, and he learns from her 
much faster than his other instructors can follow. 
Every day sees some addition to his store, but made 
so naturally and easily that the progress soon ceases to 
be observed, and we only say “the child has learned 
to talk.” But how small a part of the hundred 
thousand words of his inheritance has he yet taken 
possession of! When he enters school he has, per- 
haps, one or two hundred; many of them, most, in- 
deed, are signs of very indistinct ideas, and many 
which he understands he cannot use,—the word when 
spoken by others suggesting the right idea, but the 
idea in his own mind not being invariably associated 
with the word. The teacher’s first task is to continue 
and broaden this natural process of acquisition. The 
nature study, fortunately becoming general, may be 
made a most potent factor in it, but should not be the 
whole. The works of man with their parts, properties, 
and relations must also be examined and their names 
learned. This work, including learning the visible 
signs for things, or learning to read, together with 
singing, drawing, modelling, and various manual opera- 
tions for giving dexterity are enough for the child’s 
first year. His number lessons may well give place to 
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it with no detriment to his future progress in arithme- 
tic and much gain to everything else. 

A vocabulary book is an essential adjunct to this 
work—a book in which the teacher shall record all new 
words taught, which will show her at a glance whether 
the learner is getting a wise variety, and from which 
she may give reviews by requiring the words to be 
used in new and original combinations, both oral and 
written. The danger in these first word lessons is of 
failure to make the words really signs of ideas to the 
child. In these lessons the little learner has unwit- 
tingly begun the progress of a lifetime, for to the end, 
as we make acquaintance with new things we add new 
words to our vocabulary, and familiar ones constantly 
acquire new significance as we gain deeper insight in- 
to life and its meaning. 

A new phase of language teaching begins when the 
child has learned to use books with facility. If we 
renew our own linguistic experience we shall find that 
a large part of our vocabulary has been gained from 
reading. This is one of the minor reasons for a care- 
ful selection of books for children. There is both 
good and bad society amongst words. The vocabu- 
lary of most modern stories for children is a common, 
vulgar herd, slangy, weak, unsuggestive, while in the 
works of our best authors, the diction is worthy of the 
thought and has a distinct educational value. From 
such books as the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and the 
“Wonder Book” the child will gain, not only a large 
number of words, but fine and elevating ones. 

The essentials for this part of our work are a wide 
acquaintance with good books for children, wisdom in 
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selection, and adroitness in insinuating them into the 
children’s favor. 

Another answer to the “How?” for this depart- 
ment of teaching is by the direct study of words. The 
pupils of the older classes should learn the most com- 
mon prefixes and suffixes and have practice in using 
them in connection with some fruitful roots, and 
should study synonyms sufficiently to discover that 
there are none in the English language, in this way 
adding to their knowledge of words, discrimination and 
exactness in their use. 

II. The second part of our subject is composition— 
the “ what” and the “how.” The word is too often one 
of terror to both teacher and pupils. To the teacher 
with some reason, as to teach it well requires more 
time than is often available. But, since expression is 
as natural as breathing, there is no reason why chil- 
dren should not enjoy speaking and writing their 
mother-tongue. By composition I mean original ver- 
bal expression, either oral or written. The one uni- 
versal form of written composition is the letter. May 
not, can not, shall not our children be taught appro- 
priate and courteous forms of address and subscrip- 
tion for all kinds of letters? And may they not be 
taught, also, to write a business letter at once logical, 
concise, and courteous; and friendly letters which 
shall narrate their experiences, of whatever kind, 
agreeably, and express their kind feelings kindly? 
May they not be taught, whether with tongue or pen, 
to describe accurately, completely, and with due regard 
to proportion and to narrate truthfully and pictur- 
esquely? These are some of the things which I 
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believe ought to be, and can be, taught in our common 
schools. 

“How?” First, by giving time enough to it. One 
fourth of the whole school time seems to me not too 
much to devote to the mother-tongue in all its branches. 
Second, by having no “language lessons.” This may 
seem paradoxical, but a stated language lesson is not 
only often the excuse for the omission of all other 
language teaching, but it implies that language can be 
treated like geography or arithmetic, and that when we 
begin some other subject, we are, for the time being, 
done with language. Whereas, the children should in 
every way be taught that language is the dress of all 
thought, and that they must both learn and practice 
correct use of it in all their lessons. Even the arith- 
metic, apparently the most unpromising of all fields 
for language teaching, furnishes its set of terms to be 
learned—each contributing its idea to the mental 
store—and its essential qualities of exactness and con- 
ciseness to be incorporated into style. The writing 
out in full of an arithmetic lesson is a most useful 
composition exercise. 

III. Third, in selecting topics for composition we 
must be careful to follow the natural growth of the mind. 
The too common thoughtless and haphazard way of 
assigning composition subjects seems to me more 
than anything else to blame for the almost universal 
distaste for writing. We are too apt to forget the 
very limited range of a child’s thought, or to be in too 
much haste to broaden it. A child of five or six is 
making acquaintance with the world, and states his 
observations in simple sentences. To put together two 
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thoughts in a complex or compound proposition is 
quite impossible to him. Our business is, not to hurry 
him into complex statements—nature will attend to 
that in due season—but to teach him to make his sim- 
ple sentences correctly. As he cannot write, his first 
lessons will be telling his observations of things, in his 
own simple way, and so the first primary grade compo- 
sitions will be oral description of common things which 
are immediately present to the senses. Observation 
lessons of all kinds furnish the best possible opportu- 
nity for it, and the teacher’s vocabulary-book will give 
it unity and point. The learner should not be allowed 
to restrict his descriptions to perceptions of sight. 
Great word artists make inimitable use of the products 
of the other senses, textures, sounds, perfumes; wise 
teaching would produce such artists. 

About the tenth year of life, when the child has 
learned to read and write, the perception processes 
yield precedence to the representative, and composi- 
tion subjects may appeal to the memory. Then all 
the lessons may be used for language purposes in the 
way already alluded to for arithmetic: the sciences 
giving the natural field for description, either from 
perception or memory,—the history and reading intro- 
ducing narration. Hosts of appropriate subjects now 
present themselves; such as reproductions of what 
has been read, paraphrase description of familiar per- 
sons and places, the story of any interesting experience, 
as a visit or a journey, and many others. Imaginative 
composition may follow. It might go hand in hand 
with the last, except that it is well for the child to 
learn to tell the simple truth before giving wing to his 
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fancy. Such subjects as the following suggest the 
simplicity of this work: “The Life of a Doll,” “The 
Story of a Jack-knife,” “ The Adventures of a Butterfly,” 
“ Conversations between Flowers or Birds,” “A Visit 
to the Man in the Moon.” To sum it all up in a word, 
composition subjects should follow the child’s mental 
development, not anticipate it; his problem should be 
how to arrange his material correctly and agreeably, 
not how to create it out of nothing. 

IV. Lastly, I believe the children in our common 
schools should learn something of English literature. 

All the larger towns of New England have public 
libraries. In them is treasured the untold wealth of 
the noblest literature in the world, “rich with the spoils 

of time ;” and on the same shelves with all this truth 
and beauty, stands the ephemeral trash of to-day. 
Should not, may not, the children be taught how to use 
the library? Heirs of such treasures, shall they be 
left to starve themselves on trash, or poison themselves 
on vice? For most of our children the school offers 
the only opportunity for making acquaintance with 
good literature—for even learning that it exists. 

By the study of literature I do not mean learning 
the lives of authors nor analyzing their style. I mean 
the careful reading of good literature for the purpose 
of loving and delighting in it; storing the memory with 
fine passages of both poetry and prose; making 
acquaintance with the great minds of all ages, not as 
school task-masters, but as friends for life. Let us 
not any longer allow “ reading books” in our common 
schools. Why may not our children even in the com- 
mon schools,—nay, most surely in the common 
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schools—read bible stories, fairy tales, folk-lore, fables? 
Why not learn Greek mythology from “The Wonder 
Book,” “The Age of Fable,’ Church’s “ Tales from 
the Old World,” and Homer? And our own Norse 
myths from Sir Thomas Mallory and Tennyson? Why 
should not sentiments of heroism and patriotism be 
nourished in their young souls by the reading of Plu- 
tarch and Froissart, the story of the Cid and heroic 
ballads, as well as by well-written lives of our own 
heroes? Let us introduce them to Abbott’s wonderful 
series of biographies, and to the fascinating pages of 
Irving, Green, Motley, Prescott, and Parkman, and the 
older classes to our delightful “ Modern Statesmen.” 
Let us give added reality and pleasure to their nature 
study by the reading of some of the many good books 
for children on natural history in its many branches. 
Among the poets, Homer and Spenser are wonderfully 
adapted to elementary schools, but almost all of that 
melodious host have something for the children. I 
have seen a class of about twelve read the whole 
Iliad with delight, and a first primary grade listen with 
rapt attention to Burns’s “ Address to a Field Mouse.” 
We need not be too anxious about their understand- 
ing it all. The imagination and emotions may be 
stirred by that of which the intellect can give but 
imperfect account. We all know how our Bible and 
our Shakespeare have unfolded to our ripening experi- 
ence; so if a child gets his child’s truth out of a great 
book, let us be satisfied and feel sure that that is his 
best preparation for finding its larger truth in later 
life. 

The mention of literature confronts us with the fact 
8 
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that in many of our smaller towns where there are as 
yet no public libraries, the material for the study is 
lacking—there are no books. We can only say that 
there are no books because in the past there has been 
no demand for them; a demand on the part of the 
teachers will sooner or later create the supply. In the 
meantime, books for the elementary study of literature 
can be had for very little money. Most of our leading 
publishers are making editions of English classics at a 
cost of from two to twenty-five cents each. It is a 
pity that so many of them are injured by a style of 
annotation that is at once an insult to teachers, and a 
detriment to pupils. But even with such notes they 
are things to be thankful for, and greatly simplify the 
answer to the question, “ How shall we teach literature 
in the common schools ?”’ 

And let us remember that we do not need many 
books,—two copies are enough, better than more, I 
think—one for the teacher, and one to be passed from 
hand to hand in the class. 

The method is by reading, simple reading, with but 
little comment or criticism; an occasional expression 
of admiration or pleasure, sometimes a question to 
direct attention to a passage of unusual truth or 
beauty; but ordinarily it is wise to remember that a 
good book needs little comment. 

The interest of the class will be heightened if the 
teacher takes her turn in the reading, or more than her 
turn ; the little ones, particularly, are helped and stim- 
ulated by listening to good reading. These reading 
lessons should always be reproduced, either orally or 
in writing; not by paragraphs, which only serves to 
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break the train of thought and keep the mind in a per- 
petual jolt, but in large masses, the whole, if not too 
long, at least whole chapters or complete incidents. 

In the selection of books we need to guard against 
too weak a literary pabulum. The young people of 
to-day are, almost without exception, reading what is 
beneath their capacity, both intellectual and moral. 
Most modern juveniles are trash, many, even of those 
which fill the Sunday-school libraries, are vicious, but 
even the good should not be found in the hands of 
children over thirteen. There is a great work to be 
done in our schools in toning up the literary taste of 
the children. The child or young person who reads 
only, or largely, juvenile books, will grow up with the 
meager vocabulary and the feeble style in speech and 
writing which are the natural expression of narrow 
thought and shallow feeling. Children should read 
up; they should lay aside a book with a healthy men- 
tal and moral glow similar to that which their muscles 
are familiar with after vigorous exercise. 

Such, fellow teachers, is, in imperfect outline, the 
kind of English teaching which I believe could and 
should be done in our common schools. The mechan- 
ical parts of our work we are doing tolerably well, the 
vital part is most neglected. It seems to me a very 
questionable benefit to teach a child how to write but 
not to teach him how to express his thought and feel- 
ing in appropriate words, or to teach him how to read, 
but not what to read. 

But if we could send our children out from the 
common schools with a good vocabulary, the power to 
express themselves correctly and fluently, and a genu- 
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ine love of good books, they would be, so far as intel- 
lectual training goes, well started in life, having an 
impetus in the right direction, and the means for 
unlimited progress. 


DISCUSSION. 


The discussion of Miss Hyde’s paper was opened by 
Mara L. Pratt, M. D., of Malden, Mass. She spoke 
as follows : 

There is nothing, it seems to me, more encouraging in 
our whole educational outlook, than a certain little subtle 
change that is creeping even into the very terms we 
are beginning to use to designate that subject of school- 
work which is said to teach us to speak and to write. 
That subject away back when we were pupils in the 
public schools was called grammar—and grammar it 
was—hard and dry and analytical. 

Then by the time we had come to take our places 
as teachers in the public schools—lo, a change. 
Grammar was now a dream of the past. Not one hair 
of it was left for us to cling to. Everything was lan- 
guage now. No one knew exactly what it was, but the 
language craze had set in, and language was for a 
time synonymous to the teacher with chaos, nebular, 
and protoplasm—infinity, cosmogony, astral lights— 
any of those words expressive of boundless possibility 
with never a positivity. 

How we drifted and wandered ; how we groped and 
floundered during that period of language teaching. 
None of us are likely ever to forget it. Many of us 
nearly wrecked our little school-ships amid those lan- 
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guage breakers. ‘There were no books, no guides, no 
aids. Nobody could give us any real definite know- 
ledge of what was to be taught under this new term 
language. 

Language seemed to mean capitals and stories; and 
letters and stories; periods and question marks and 
stories ; semi-colons and wonder marks and stories— 
stories, stories, stories—stories original, stories repre- 
sentative, stories condensed, stories diffused—till the 
stories of our pupils, the stories of our dreams, waking 
and sleeping, grew in number and in dread equal to 


“ The small rats, the large rats, 
The lean rats, the brawny rats, 
The brown rats, the black rats,” 


of the Pied Piper of Hamlin. 

It was a happy day to teachers—a day of devout 
thanksgiving—when at last certain educators—our good 
friend Ellen Hyde among the first and best—gave to 
the teaching world those new language books that 
were neither grammar nor story books but a happy 
_compromise between the two—books that soon proved 
themselves a power to stop the educational pendulum 
in its mad careering between the too definite some- 
thingness of grammar and the more indefinite nothing- 
ness of language. 

And speaking of Miss Hyde’s books, brings me back 
to the new terms that are creeping into our educational 
vocabulary. 

It was a happy thought—it was a prophesy—per- 
haps Miss Hyde builded better than she knew when 
she named her book—not Language Lessons, nor 
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Essentials of Grammar, nor Word Studies—but simply 
and elegantly, “ Lessons in English.” 

Lessons in English! English! There is the one 
word that is big enough, broad enough, comprehensive 
enough to express the whole field of language work, 
oral and written, from the child’s entrance to the kin- 
dergarten to his graduation from the broadest course 
of training in oratory, rhetoric, and literature that 
our highest American University can give. American 
pupils. 

We have begun to use it. This institute, first always 
in the ranks of progress and best thought, has used 
it appropriately in announcing, in the circulars that 
have brought us together, that this is an English 
day: that Miss Hyde will speak on English in the 
elementary schools ; that Master Thurber will speak on 
English study; that Prof. Sears will speak on English 
in the colleges ; and then, just note the sequence, that 
Prof. Johnson will speak on the development of liter- 
ary taste for literature, the natural sequence, is it not? 
of a right teaching, of right training in the study of 
the long-course English. 

I wish there were time—I would like to burlesque 
the thing we call English as it is taught in our public 
schools. 

A little girl in my own school not two years ago, on 
being asked what this language was that she had so 
much to say about, answered, “ Language? Why lan- 
guage is capitals and periods and things.” 

Capitals and periods and things! Unwittingly the 
child had told the truth. Language work in our schools 
is Capitals and periods and things—especially things. 
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And, alas, children and fools will tell the truth of their 
teachers. 

And why was I teaching language in this limited 
way? Well, perhaps because I didn’t know any bet- 
ter. Perhaps, because, like you, I was filling the 
demands of the prescribed course of study which in sub- 
stance said, capitals and periods and things. 

But all that was in a Massachusetts city whose 
school-board had not yet awakened to this new term— 
English. When it has, there, as everywhere, everything 
will be changed. 

When that city has awakened there will be wonder- 
ful changes in its public schools. For example—the 
study of numbers will be thrown out of the primary 
grades. Bryant and Stratton effects in penmanship 
will not be demanded of five-year-olds. “I see a cat,” 
drilled, drilled, drilled, into the child, with its fetich 
of a capital I at the beginning and the never-to-be- 
neglected period at the end, will not be held as the 
ultimatum of life’s deepest purposes,—the one sign 
manual for admission to heaven and the “next grade.” 
All these burdensome and unnecessary subjects will 
be thrown aside to make room for the teaching of 
English. 

Now to teach English, the child must frst of all 
learn to read. 

Those first primary years should be devoted to 
reading, reading, reading, that the child may, as 
speedily as possible, be gotten over the mechanics of 
reading—a dreadful period at its best—one which, like 
his teething, since it must be done, it were well it were 
done quickly. 
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We cannot afford at this period of the child’s life to 
bother too much with numbers and penmanship and 
capitals. He has no need for them—no use for them. 
But he does need to read; to read—he has use for 
that—his craving for it proves both the need and the 
use. 

And he needs good reading, too. Tell me, what is 
there more pitiful, more stultifying to a wide awake boy 
or girl of seven or eight than the silly, senseless, duck 
and drake stories that we are forced to put into their 
hands to read, simply because they have not mastered 
the mechanics of reading—because they have no 
vocabulary, because they cannot recognize words. Such 
children can comprehend when the teacher reads fo 
them, Grimm and Andersen and Arabian Nights, and 
are alive to stories of history and biography. But 
when they read for themselves, alas, it must be the 
story of “the two little girls who went to walk in the 
green fields, or the good dog Prince, who came to be 
a playmate for little Frank.” 

Then let us, first of all, hurry the child’s vocabulary 
to keep pace with his comprehension, Teach him to 
read for himself. He can do no intelligent work in 
any line until he can recogniz® words, until he has 
a vocabulary, general and generous, at his command. 

But when at last this is done, when he can recog- 
nize words, and has acquired a vocabulary, what 
is there, pray, that he has not the open sesame to? 
He is ready now to study English—indeed, he has 
already begun the true study of English. 

So much for reading. But that is not all. There’s 
the language. We will not dignify it yet with the 
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name of English. Can nothing be done in this line to 
uplift and broaden our conception and our treatment 
of this subject? 

As it is taught to-day, it seems to me we get very 
little beyond the mechanics of it,—that is beyond the 
capitalizing and the punctuating. We make those the 
be-all and the end-all of the work. 

Now, all this is well enough—we would not depre- 
ciate it—we will all agree that a poorly capitalized and 
punctuated letter is a very poor thing. Still there is 
nothing so difficult in the subject that we need to 
drill, drill, drill, upon it from the kindergarten to the 
high school. Systematically and intelligently pre- 
sented, it is a subject that may be thoroughly mastered 
by any pupil in the last two or three years of his 
grammar school course. Alas, we do waste so much 
time and we make such hard work of teaching to little 
children subjects and matter, that, if we would but 
wait, they would acquire naturally and easily—for them- 
selves—a few years later. 

This last school year, with its President Eliot impe- 
tus back of it, has marked an epoch in the history of 
education. Everywhere and upon all sides, we are 
hearing of the inroads the grammar school proposes 
to make upon the high school—of the spoils she pro- 
poses to capture—its algebra, its geometry, its Latin, 
French, and German. Now there is one such gem, 
lying just upon the threshold, that the grammar school, 
in its exultant glee, has entirely overlooked. The 
name of that gem is Rhetoric. Why is it that the 
high school is permitted the monopoly of that sub- 
ject? 
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In our grammar grades, language should mean 
rhetoric; and rhetoric should be a. grammar shool 
study. Concomitantly with the analyses of Snow- 
bound why not call attention to the figures of speech 
—the similes, the metaphors, the allusions—and assign, 
as work for the next lesson, a bringing together from 
other sources similar similes and metaphors and allu- 
sions. 

Along with the parsirig of the inevitable, “ Sink or 
swim, survive or perish,” why not call attention—and 
that, too, in a systematic manner—to the construction, 
the force, the climax, and so teach such a recogni- 
tion of style and strength, as shall stand to the pupil for 
ever after, itself a critique upon all lesser and weaker 
writings ? 

With such training in figures of speech, in construc- 
tion and in style, month after month in our grammar 
school, how long, think you, would there be need, 
either for laws or for homilies, upon the subject of 
teaching literature? 

Now, one word more and I am done. There’s the 
spelling. How long, I wonder, before we are to wake 
up to the realization that spelling is not an abstract, 
isolated fact by itself; but that it is the natural con- 
comitant and correlative of reading, and that both 
together must build up what we call English. * 

If there is anything in our educational practice that 
is altogether wrong, illogical, unpsychological, it is 
this way we have of padlocking each separate brain 
cell. Our children are grown up men and women 
before it occurs to them that each study is closely 
related to every other study—so closely related that 
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they then look back in wonder that the teacher did 
not teach them together. 

The teaching world waits to-day for some sort of a 

word-book that shall be a speller and an etymology 
combined; a book in which words shall not only be 

spelled, but their origin be explained; their force be 

illustrated; their synonyms and their opposites be 

compared; their applications be demonstrated: in 

short, a book so arranged that the pupil cannot fail to 

absorb from it an admiration and respect for the Eng- 

lish language, a recognition of its force and elegance; 

and above all, such a familiarity with its vocabulary, 

that, when he speaks, so strong and clear and forcible 

shall be his English, that he shall stand forth a modern 

version of the man, who, being ruler of his own tongue, 

is greater than he who taketh-a city. 











VI. 


THE THREE PARTS OF ENGLISH STUDY: 
THEIR CORRELATION IN SECONDARY 
TEACHING. 


By S. THURBER, MASTER IN THE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, Boston. 


The term Zngiish, in its modern pedagogic sense, 
evidently has a manifold denotation. It means several 
sciences, two or three arts, and a variety of disciplines 
related more or less closely to the prevailing ideals of 
esthetic culture. Inthe upper education this diversity 
of content is coming to be recognized in the multipli- 
cation of professorships with distinct names and func- 
tions. In the secondary education this same diversity 
exists, but cannot assert itself, at least as yet, as a 
determining principle of school organization. What 
the little child must do in the native language is toler- 
ably clear; what the college student may do in the 
same field is well conceived and provided for; what 
the high school youth had better do in his English is 
still a question for discussion. The intermediate parts 
of a subject are naturally the slowest to take shape 
because they are related in two directions and have 
double adjustments to make; just as the middle one 
of three walkers, if his companions approach each 
other, is squeezed, and if they diverge, is embarrassed 
to know on which side to close up the gap. 

‘The many possible lines of study and of teaching 
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that lie within the field broadly denominated Zuglish 
may be classified under three heads, as follows: First, 
there is the /terature—what the race, from generation 
to generation, reads—the spiritual bond that links the 
centuries together and gives singleness and unity to 
the records of the Anglo-Saxon mind. Secondly, there 
is the /anguage, which everybody knows naively, but 
which educated persons should, to some extent, know 
historically, so as to become free from the petty tyr- 
anny of school grammars and rhetorics. Thirdly, there 
is composition, or the art of writing English prose with 
due regard to the conventions of good taste as formu- 
lated in the newest manuals of lingual etiquette. I 
might add a fourth rubric—e/ocution, or practice in the 
speaking of English; or composition and elocution 
might properly enough be embraced under a common 
designation—expression. 

If the English teacher is left to his own devices, he 
must ask himself what he shall do with these several 
elements or possibilities. Shall he devote his time 
more to one than to the others, or shall he treat all 
tnree just alike? Shall he consult his own tastes? 
Manifestly he must give his pupils what they most 
need. If these pupils come to him with any arrear- 
ages, he must try.to bring up these shortcomings, 
though such a procedure may cross his dearest convic- 
tions. But if the high school teacher follows good 
lower grades and no serious arrearages appear, he 
must consider, of course, on more general grounds of 
pedagogy, how to make his teaching most fruitful of 
.good to his pupils, and this is really the question we 
have to consider. 
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If the English teacher is zof left to his own devices, 
that is, if he is fitting for college and has to consult a 
scheme of requirements, his procedure ceases to be a 
problem : he must do what the catalogue prescribes he 
shall do. His situation is not interesting in the scien- 
tific sense, for his ambition is not to apply principles 
of psychology to the teaching of a special subject, but 
merely to get his pupils through an examination of a 
peculiarly narrow and exactly predetermined and fore- 
seen range. His function is made as mechanical as 
possible. The thinking that a good methodic presup- 
poses has been done for him. His stimulus to exer- 
tion is the lowest one that is used in our educational 
system—a reputation for examination successes. 

Now the college instructors, finding that the boys 
sent to them write their English ill, have made their 
examinations bear especially upon composition. Fit- 
ting for college in English means little else than drill 
in writing. It is very natural that a teacher of marked 
and notable success in this work, like Mr. Groce, 
should come to the conclusion that in English teach- 
ing the main emphasis should be laid on composition. 
His prepossession in tavor of composition as the chief 
element of such teaching seems to be, in Baconian 
phrase, an eidolon specus, an idol of the cave, a bias 
pertaining to the vocation. Mr. Groce not only 
accepts for himself the conditions imposed upon him 
by his situation as a teacher of English fitting for col- 
lege—which of course is the only attitude compatible 
with happiness—but he recommends these conditions 
as universally wholesome. The wisdom of this recom- ’ 
mendation seems to me questionable. Many teachers, 
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making the most careful diagnosis of their pupils’ 
mental state, fail to find exceptional deficiency in the 
power of expression. Certainly, in the planning of 
courses of study the opportunity of training in spoken 
and written language has not been neglected. All 
schemes of work profess at least to make great account 
of composition. It is, therefore, well for us to be cau- 
tious about accepting such a broad generalization as 
that which assumes that this subject is in a peculiar 
state of backwardness. For purposes of discussion 
such a postulate would manifestly be a begging of the 
question. I prefer to imagine myself and my hearers 
in the ideal posture of secondary teachers receiving 
pupils from good primary schools, and having no other 
concern than to give to these pupils the best additional 
training in English that is possible in secondary schools, 

The correct writing of English is a matter of train- 
ing, of habit. It is futile to postpone it to the high 
school. It is futile to assign training in composition 
to some one teacher or to certain hours per week. 
Expression, oral and written, is the great business of 
school life. It is no one teacher’s art or mystery. 
Pupils always express themselves as well, I will not 
say as they have been taught to, but I will say, as they 
have been required to. If this sentence sounds epi- 
grammatic and so seems to need a little modification, 
I willingly grant that there is the personal equation to 
be allowed for, even in children—the usual diversity of 
minds having different gifts. But I insist that in com- 
position, as in everything else we teach, the law holds 
good that skilful teaching is effective; and that chil- 
dren may be expected, at every stage of their progress, 
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to be as well off in composition as they are, for exam- 
ple, in number and geography. 

The most heretical thing I am going to say in this 
paper is this: that children in our better school sys- 
tems are fairly up to the mark in the matter of expres- 
sion, and that any theorizing that assumes sad defi- 
ciency in this respect starts from a wrong premise and 
must lead to wrong conclusions. I know how much 
the fashion it is to berate the schools for the poor 
work they do in composition. This fashion got its cue 
from a few college instructors who knew no better than 
to assume that the results they got in the entrance 
examinations which they prescribed were conclusive 
and sufficient testimony as to the character of the 
work that had been done in the schools and as to the 
candidate’s total achievement in English expression. 
Of course the examiner tends to exalt examinations. 
To him they are apt to seem infallible. But it is our 
duty not to be imposed upon by things pretentious 
and assuming. Just consider for a moment the col- - 
lege entrance examination in English. The examina- 
tion is one of many crowded together at the end of the 
school year.. Many scores of young men are assem- 
bled at tables in the same room, where, beginning at 
the same moment and ending at the same moment, 
they write on the same prescribed topics. It is one of 
the humors of recent collegiate lamentation that a 
Harvard professor, having thus carefully provided all 
the conditions favorable to the extinction of originality 
and the repression of excellence, should confess him- 
self “amazed” at the “tedious mediocrity” of the 
writing he gets from his examinees. 
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Now I will be heretical once again, and say, that 
young people, in order to write well, need favoring con- 
ditions, just the same as mature people do; that the 
wise teacher aims to secure these favoring conditions 
for his pupils, just the same as magazine writers, 
authors, professors addressing the public, aim to 
secure these favoring conditions for themselves, and 
resolutely refuse to write unless they can command 
them. These conditions favorable to good writing are, 
of course, solitude, quiet, a mind fresh and unwearied 
by previous labor, freedom from worry as to time, 
interest in the subject, and, above all, the conscious- 
ness of having something to say that is original and 
worth saying. None of us but is tedious and mediocre 
when, having nothing to say, he is nevertheless com- 
-pelled to write; none of us but is bright and fluent 
under the stimulus of conviction and full possession of 
the theme. I cannot imagine any justification for that 
procedure which, under the name of a college entrance 
examination, denies to youth all the conditions essen- 
tial to good writing, and then expects them to write 
well. 

The fact is, composition in our schools is not a 
specially belated department. American youth are 
fairly bright, and their compositions, when not artifi- 
cially thwarted and repressed, are as bright as the 
youth. It is folly to proceed on the assumption that 
in this particular of school work there is great defect, 
which, at the expense of other desirable elements of 
education, must forthwith be made good. In other 
words, it is fair and reasonable to debate, from the 
point of view of the secondary education, the question 
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how to apportion the several divisions of English 
teaching, and to do this while abstaining rigidly from 
that unhandsome practice, so apt to mar scholastic 
talk and scholastic writing in these days—the practice 
of bewailing the inefficiency of the schools below our 
own in which our pupils were prepared. In our school 
system, as in the Greek verb, it is usual to throw the 
accent as far back as possible: Let us reform this 
custom altogether. 

Yet I am no optimist. I am not going to paint with 
rose color the achievements of our schools in their 
teaching of English. It seems to me we are working 
in some respects not altogether fruitfully, and that we 
need to consider the feasibility of certain reforms in 
the method and organization of our English instruc- 
tion. 

In the first place, as I have already hinted, I doubt 
very much if it is desirable to have a special teacher 
of English composition. The existence of such a 
teacher impliedly frees all other teachers from the 
responsibility of exercising any supervision over this 
important part of education. Composition is rather 
analogous to the cardinal virtues, to truthfulness, 
punctuality, and neatness, than to the special dis- 
ciplines, like elocution and drawing. Should one 
teacher in a school neglect the cardinal virtues, we 
should all agree in recommending that such teacher 
be at once discharged. Yet all teachers but the one 
who has charge of English neglect composition and 
are not deemed to leave their duty undone. Pupils 
write and speak English for every teacher. Every 
time a pupil writes or speaks he composes. As I 
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have said, expression is the great staple in the com- 
merce of the school-room. Expression in English is 
the universal tool in every department. Everything 
is taught through the medium of the English. Every 
written examination is a composition, at least of a sort. 
Every teacher reads pupils’ written work. Is it reason- 
able that only one teacher should be expected to cor- 
rect and improve this written work? If nine teachers 
overlook defects of form, leaving it to the tenth to 
note and correct such errors, how deeply is it likely to 
be impressed on the pupils’ minds that form, expres- 
sion, is an important element of written language? 
How upright a man is he who deports himself cor- 
rectly on Sunday after a week of immoral and vicious 
practices? 

The chief obstacle to good issues in the high school 
teaching of English is the teachers who do not teach 
English, but who take in written work and hand it 
back without effectually noting faults of expression. 
The presence of such teachers in a school is a perpet- 
ual slur upon the English teacher, making him appear 
hypercritical, petty, formal, and external in his func- 
tion. What is good enough for the others is not good 
for him. He is hard to please, and spies faults that 
do not show themselves to the more generous eyes of 
the rest. 

It will be noted that I am not speaking of the scien- 
tific teaching of rhetoric in college, but only of such 
practical training in English expression as is proper to 
secondary education. In the secondary school I sur- 
mise it would be a great gain if the teacher of compo- 
sition could be abolished and his function be assigned 
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equally to a// the- teachers of the school. No pupil 
should get along in any study who did not write good 
English in his exercises in that study. Poor composi- 
tion should never be tolerated under the pretext that 
the teacher under whose eye it comes is not called a 
teacher of English. I have proved in my own experi- 
ence that pupils will write well as soon as they find 
that they must, and that many pupils are ready to 
write ill as soon as they find that they may with impu- 
nity. There should be no impunity anywhere in the 
school arrangements for careless writing. The basic 
faults of English writing can be extirpated at once by 
the combined efforts of all the teachers. A pupil tak- 
ing a high school diploma while still in the habit of 
careless writing, should be an impossibility. The only 
safeguard against the growth of habits of slovenly 
speech and slovenly writing is a high public spirit per- 
vading the entire corps of teachers in favor of good 
English. If the teachers are agreed on this point, 
their sentiment will become the ambition of the school. 
Villari tells us that at Eton the young men write ele- 
gant English, although the school has no English 
teacher. The example of cultivated gentlemen and 
ladies is the only efficient teacher in a subject of this 
kind. Imagine a school in which the vice of untruth- 
fulness should be getting a footing. To whom would 
it occur that such a calamity would best be met by 
appointing a teacher of veracity? Suppose we should 
hear it argued that very few persons perceive the value 
of truthfulness so clearly as to be competent teachers 
of it, and that we must look about for some one who 
has had special training in this accomplishment: 
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Everything else taught in a high school is special—a 
person may or may not have studied it—but the car- 
dinal virtues and the mother tongue are general— 
everybody must pay them homage. : 
So long as there is a special teacher of composition, 
who requires “compositions” under that name, the 
idea is inculcated that other writing is not composition, 
but something else, exempt from the rules of good 
writing that are in force in that peculiar exercise. 
This notion is most pernicious. I believe it is held 
by many teachers. A composition is often a terror to 
a pupil who is wont to toss off other writing with 
utmost ease and freedom. A composition is often 
regarded as a dress affair, a solemnity, to be opened 
with proper introduction in set phrase, conducted with 
all formality through decorous paragraphs, and finally 
dismissed with a literary bow and flourish. The con- 
ventional school composition, for which occasion is 
artificially created, and which seeks to express that 
which no one desires to communicate, had bejter be 
abolished. Natural and needful composition, however, 
in its multifarious forms, is to be cherished. Compo- 
sition, remember, is everything the pupil, in the vari- 
ous processes of instruction, has occasion to write. In 
any large high school writing is constantly going on. 
I might almost say that composition, in a school where 
modern methods are practised, engages half of the 
school activity. I would have it better looked after by 
all the teachers. It is now a waste article, a “by- 
product” incidental to other manufactures. It should 
be utilized. 
Thus I have tried to make clear what I would do in 
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our ¢rivium with composition. The function of the 
English teacher should be principally to deal scientifi- 
cally with the language and the literature. Do not be 
dismayed by my use of the word: scientifically. Even 
grammar, you know, has its pedagogic bearings, and 
grammar is a fully developed science; and literature, 
which, in the primary school, has been contemplated 
merely as a collection of pretty things to read, is really 
an organic whole, that has had a historic development, 
and is therefore proper material for -scientific treat- 
ment. 

Just as it has come to be generally recognized that 
the true way to achieve clearness, force, and elegance 
in our English, is not to study the rules laid down in 
the rhetorics but to become familiar with writing that 
is clear, forcible, and elegant, so it is now almost uni- 
versally conceded that the true way to attain correct- 
ness is not to peruse the rules of the grammars, but to 
habituate one’s self to correct language by hearing and 
reading correct language as much as possible. I 
am far from contravening these modern conclusions. 
Grammar is a useful discipline, not because it can 
teach the art of writing and speaking correctly, but 
because it awakens the philosophic consciousness 
through study of the forms of thought in their concrete 
embodiment. I would have grammar taught in the 
high school English course. But let me say at once 
that the grammar I conceive as entitled to this recog- 
nition is by no means the traditional grammar of the 
grammar schools. We want a grammar wholly with- 
out rules, but abounding in examples. Rules spoil a 
grammar by converting it into a book of etiquette. 
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Rules have no more place in a grammar than in a his- 
tory. I conceive grammar solely as a science, not at 
all as an art. This seience of grammar is very funda- 
mental to a great range of thinking concerned with 
conceptions of things spiritual. What the study of 
Latin does for a person who forgets his Latin but 
retains therefrom a certain habit of linguistic insight, 
that the scientific study of English grammar is equally 
fitted to accomplish for him who never studies the 
ancient language. © 

The high school pupil should become familiar with 
the sentence, and with the terminology of sentence 
analysis. Modern literature presupposes this famil- 
iarity. The discipline of grammatical study opens a 
vast range of discussion always occupying serious 
thinkers. I know of no key that turns so many locks. 

Then the high school study of the mother tongue 
should also include a view of old forms and usages— 
that is, it should be to some extent historical. Modern 
idioms, the despair sometimes of grammar school 
attempts at parsing, should be traced back to their 
origins, where they all find their solution, in order that 
the utter needlessness of parsing them at all may be 
seen and felt. Pupils who study Latin, French, or 
German, should be led to perceive affinities between 
those languages and their own, and to see how lan- 
guages shed light on each other, because one language 
is, in some respects, more primitive than the others, 
and so betrays how these were once shaped. I would 
certainly, without delay, not waiting for a future hap- 
pier than this present, have our high school youth 
brought face to face with English as old as Wycliffe 
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and Chaucer. For the study of English older than 
the fourteenth century I am willing to abide the day 
when our colleges shall have given us teachers in suf- 
ficient number competent to take classes through Old 
English. At present this study is curiously regarded 
as too formidable for high schools, which, nevertheless, 
are wont to think they can teach Latin and Greek. 

It is not an uncommon opinion among scholars that 
schoolmasters are the deadliest foes of the English 
language. Professor Lounsbury, for example, in his 
recent work on Chaucer, speaks of “that schoolmaster 
English whose professors are now found in every ham- 
let, and cast a gloom over nearly every fireside.” The 
trouble .is, the typical schoolmaster is a man with a 
mania for correcting, who cannot let well enough 
alone. A better day is dawning upon us at last— 
thanks to the new zeal for studying our earlier litera- 
ture—and naturalness and freedom in language, as in 
so many other things, are gradually coming into their 
rights. But it is still possible to meet teachers who, 
even’ in their spoken speech, affect that dead level of 
accuracy so recognizable as the academic style, and 
who dread genuine colloquialism that cannot be parsed 
as they would a piece of profanity. Lack of culture 
may show itself in excessive precision no less than in 
laxity of speech. 

We shall never have a generation open-minded 
towards spelling-reform till we are surrounded with 
people competent to see the bearings of the question, 
and trained to such a degree of independence that 
they are willing to break away from the tyranny of the 
Mrs. Grundy who presides over our orthographic cus- 
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toms. And yet I believe there are many who would at 
once begin to spell reasonably were it not for the labor 
the change involves in the learning of new forms. 

This secondary teaching of the native language, 
which I have briefly outlined, is, unlike the teaching of 
composition, eminently the work of a special teacher, 
and should be one of his two peculiar functions. The 
other should be the teaching of literature. 

And although I come to speak of literature-teaching 
last, and 4m going to speak of it most briefly, I urge 
that its proper place in the hierarchy of English sub- 
jects is far and away the foremost in every important 
respect. According to a person’s culture is the part 
that books and reading play in his life. Men by 
nations and by cities pile up libraries for the intel- 
lectual nourishment and the recreation of themselves 
and their children. In every community the true civic 
focus and hearth-stone is not the church or the school, 
but the public library, which has something for every 
age and all imaginable sects, provided only the appli- 
cant can read and knows something about books to 
begin with. 

Already in the primary school the child has learned 
to read poetry and imaginative prose with relish, and 
to recognize by their subjects and styles of expression 
a few of the writers of this century. This work is to > 
go on and greatly enlarge its scope by taking the 
learner backward in time to the age. of Chaucer, and 
by opening up to him the new departments of thought 
that have found expression in literature suitable for 
the eager and expansive period of puberty. At this 
most interesting and impressive crisis in the young life 
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the responsibility of the teacher becomes unspeakably 
great. To offer the juvenile mind, at the moment 
when it is becoming vaguely conscious of its capacities 
and beginning to see its relations and its duties to 
humanity with a fullness hitherto never surmised—to 
offer to the youth at this most receptive, most teach- 
able era of his growth, more smartness and alertness 
in composition, more correctness in spelling and punct- 
uation, is like putting off a person under conviction of 
sin with a manual of deportment. 

It is impossible, of course, at this time, for me even 
to outline a course in literature for secondary schools. 
Let me say, however, that such a course should prom- 
inently include these two aims. It should survey our 
later literature, not in fragments, as the wholly unphil- 
osophical college requirements insist, but as an organic 
growth, having its essential conditions in general his- 
tory, which it largely explains, and in which, in its 
turn, it finds its own explanation. In their examina- 
tion requirements the colleges reveal their epinion of 
the high school capacity. This opinion is that very 
severe algebra, very severe physics, ancient languages 
and history may be held to be within the competency 
of high school youth, but that English literature must 
be presented to them in the primary school way, that 
is, in unrelated fragments, just to make sure that they 
read something. 

The high school course in literature, again, should 
train to literary research. Or, I might say, it should 
teach how to use libraries, how to pass from book to 
book to get light on difficulties. I have found that 
pupils take to this work with astonishing alacrity. 
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But the other day, two pupils, having exhausted Bates 
Hall on a certain subject, pushed their inquiries by 
letter, without their teacher’s knowledge, to the British 
Museum, and promptly got the information they 
sought. One advantage of this kind of activity is 
that its objects are very definite, and success also is 
definite and brings high elation. Composition is elu- 
sive: no two teachers agree as to kind and amount of 
correction. One teacher’s own composition another 
teacher calls wretched. Even the great writers of 
prose, even the great writers of rhetorics, can be abun- 
dantly corrected, if one likes this work. All is here 
indefinite and vague. It is charming to have some- 
thing so clear and unmistakable to do that one surely 
knows when one has done it and can put it in one’s 
note-book as a genuine achievement. 


RECAPITULATION. 


The ambition of teachers to get their pupils through 
college examinations is a useful educational motive 
only when the examinations are planned with consum- 
mate skill and wisdom. Examinations that move in 
ruts will engender narrow and petty coaching-methods 
in the schools. Especially in the study of English, 
with its many stimulating invitations to intellectual 
activity, is it lamentable that one special accomplish- 
ment should claim preéminence. Correct and fluent 
expression is a gift, or an acquirement, wholly ancillary 
to thought ayd observation. Where the environment. 
is good, expression may be trusted largely to take care 
of itself. In the secondary school the refinements of 
rhetoric, such as demand the care of a special teacher 
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have no proper place. As all teachers equally listen 
to pupils’ English and equally read pupils’ English, so 
all teachers should have equal responsibility for guard- 
ing pupils’ English against elementary faults. The 
philosophy of expression may be left to the professor 
of rhetoric in the college. 

The knowledge most directly fundamental to intelli- 
gent control of one’s own expression is a_ historical 
acquaintance with the language and the literature. 
The manuals of rhetoric fill the youth’s mind with pro- 
hibitions of objectionable words and constructions ; 
but the fund of diction on which the youth must learn 
to draw is our standard prose. The main thing is to 
become free of the English vocabulary, and to acquire 
the habit of elegant choice and construction by contact 
with interesting writing. 

Hence the English teacher’s function should be to 
teach, historically, the language and the literature. 
Composition he should share with all the other teach- 
ers in the school. The mere fact of graduation should 
be a guarantee of the possession by the pupil of good 
habits of composition. This guarantee it would be 
foolish to understand as implying that the graduate is 
competent to write brilliantly on any subject: it should 
mean that he is able to express clearly and neatly 
whatever matter his mind commands with adequate 
fullness and certainty. 
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DISCUSSION. . 


Mr. J. W. McDona_p of the Stoneham (Mass.) high 
school, opened the discussion of Mr. Thurber’s paper. 
He thought that for the unsatisfactory condition of attain- 
ments in English, the colleges were partly to blame. 
Somehow, college students get an enlarged view of 
the importance of every language except English. 
Young college graduates applying for positions in high 
schools, almost invariably give as their preferred sub- 
jects, Latin and Greek. Rarely does one mention 
English, and then, in such a way as to indicate that it 
is not a first love. 

The study of English is, first, the study of ideas. 
There must be in the mind, clear and well ripened 
ideas behind the language. One cannot speak well 
from mere information. He must vow what he is to 
talk about; he must have thought all about it and 
through it, and have such a mastery of the subject 
matter that language will be unimpeded by invention, 
The question of teaching English, is a question of 
teaching every study in school. What better chance 
to teach English can be found than in the regular 
studies? Are they not taught to impart ideas? And 
if the pupils get their ideas clear, why may they not be 
taught to express them? When all subjects are 
taught as they should be, the distinct “ English teacher” 
will be unnecessary, or rather every teacher will be a 
teacher of English. 

Next to clear ideas comes the knowledge of words 
and idioms. They must be ready at hand to express 
whatever meaning may come to the mind. We must 
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not undervalue this faculty of a correct knowledge of 
words, their “sense,” force, feeling, and exact, entire 
meaning. This can only be absorbed by living in an 
atmosphere of good English. ‘The ear is the natural 
avenue for acquiring language. Reading has much 
less influence than we generally consider. Children 
speak as they hear, and if you want literature to influ- 
ence their language, you must read to them. Many 
things, especially the newspaper and cheap novel, have 
vitiated our sense of the value of correct English, but 
the schools are chiefly responsible for the dulled sensi- 
bility to the meaning and force of words among edu- 
cated people. 

From four to six years spent in “literally” translat- 
ing Latin and Greek into a jargon that is nothing but 
the ancient idioms expressed in English word sounds, 
leaves an effect which can never be eradicated. It is 
not only a wrong translation, but it is an irreparable 
injury to English. The study of a foreign language 
can’and should be made a most admirable means of 
teaching good English. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN COLLEGES. 


By Lorenzo SEArs, Litt. D., PROFESSOR OF RHETORIC AND 
ORATORY IN BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


If one were asked how English composition in col- 
lege differs from the same process and production in 
school, he would be obliged to reply, “In the way 
that other studies differ in school and in college, not 
so much in kind as in degree.” No new science of 
language or mathematics or history takes the place of 
grammar and lexicon, of algebraic formule, of the 
standard chronicles and annals and histories. What 
really constitutes the difference is the wider field and 
the longer perspective acquired by months or years of 
growth and progress. Now and then there may be 
some new vision of an unfamiliar truth, but for the 
most part it is the same round of observation and 
reflection and reading over which the world travels as 
boys and men year after year, with much the same 
result at each stage of the seven ages; and the divers- 
ity is simply that of the whining school boy, and him 
of the woeful ballad to his mistress’ eyebrow, and 
fim with eyes severe, full of wise saws and modern 
instances. It is the variety of growth and change,— 
of the blade, the ear, and the full corn. 

Much that I shall say, therefore, will be as true of 
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school as of college composition, and will doubtless be 
largely a re-statement of things with which you are all 
familiar. 

The large subject of English Composition must be 
narrowed to the limits of the half hour, and, I take it, 
restricted to that practical side of it which is of chief 
interest to the instructor in his efforts to help the pupil 
to think rightly and to express his thoughts clearly, 
forcibly, and elegantly, if need require. 

If, accordingly, I were to name one feature which 
should belong to college composition more than to that 
of the school, it would be in the department of Inven- 
tion, or of finding what to say as distinguished from 
‘contriving how to say it. Iam aware that in giving 
precedence to this process I am apparently reversing 
the order laid down in many rhetorical treatises; but I 
shall partially avoid criticism by adding, that when the 
young man has finished his preparatory course in most 
of our schools he has had an opportunity to learn the 
elementary principles of expression, and should be 
ready to go on toward the advanced process of think- 
ing or invention proper. For to the majority of those 
entering college rhetoric is no new study. Often it 
might be wished that it were, or that the time that has 
been spent over some text-book which colleges are 
compelled to use for the sake of uniform instruction 
might have been given to more elementary studies, 
especially in the direction of the less ambitious but, 
none the less essential matters of punctuation and sen- 
tence construction. Or if these should be well mas- 
tered, there remains the wide field of word-study. 
Proficiency in this would be of the greatest assistance 
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to the advanced student when he attempts to say one 
thing and succeeds in saying another for the lack, not 
of a word, but of the right word, which a moderate 
acquaintance with synonyms might have suggested. 
Such knowledge is of more value to the beginner than 
any incipient style that he is likely to learn from rhetor- 
ical precepts. Instead of this large acquaintance with 
equivalent and varied terms, phrases, and sentences, 
the youth coming to his English entrance examination 
is ready to define a simile and a metaphor, may even 
explain synecdoche and metonomy, but will write 
“brave” where he should have written courageous, 
will put “latent” for dormant, and “gleam ” for glitter, 
and “penetrate” for perforate, and “reputation” for 
celebrity, and “reservation” for reserve. Worse than 
this, his lack of accuracy will be chronic with respect 
to the orthography of his “principal principles,” the 
adjective and the noun being freely. interchangeable in 
spelling. Still worse, the mis-pronunciation of certain 
words will stick to him like burdock. His “ discourse” 
will be without “ esources ” and full of “ details ” which 
it usually takes three years to get accented according to 
the proper accent ; and if he does not recall the prefix in 
full force under the oblivious inspiration of Commence- 
ment day, the department of rhetoric counts itself for- 
tunate. 

_ For these reasons, therefore, it might seem that too 
much attention cannot be bestowed upon the funda- 
mental principles of word study and sentence construc- 
tion in preparatory schools, leaving larger rhetorical 
attainments to later years when they shall be more 
needed. In this way the topic of Invention will 
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be taken up at the beginning of the college course in 
an order not so unnatural as to violate any logical 
sequence ; for the freshman will have sufficient facility 
of expression to meet all the requirements of his inven- 
tive faculty, and to enable him to enter at once upon 
the more important task of learning to think, before 
learning to adorn trifles with the elegancies of speech. 

I am willing to concede all that can be urged con- 
cerning the small value of college thought to the out- 
side world; but must it therefore be granted that 
expression is the only exercise in which the student 
should be encouraged at the start and until his gradu- 
ation thesis is to be written? According to our the- 
ories of development, thinking ought to keep pace with 
writing, and matter to bear some relation to manner. 
The truth is, that composition is too complex a process 
to be constructed piecemeal like a machine—one part 
now, another next year. It is rather a growth in which 
material must be gathered and its form determined 
simultaneously. Otherwise, the writer becomes a 
copyist word-maker, and thinking a process of com 
paring shades of meaning—an elementary process 
which should have been cultivated in school days, 
although never to be abandoned. Accordingly, if a 
man is ever going to conduct orderly processes of 
thought, it is high time that he begin the work when 
he enters college, just as previously he should have 
given his entire attention to his vocabulary and dic- 
tion, as preparatory to accurate thinking and exact 
expression of such rudimentary ideas as he may have. 

Let the rudimentary character of these early thoughts 
receive strong emphasis in this statement; for here, 
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it seems to me, is the solution of the difficulty involved 
in the oft-repeated assertion that Invention is no part 
of rhetoric, or at least, belongs to some other science. 
Indeed, invention is often left out of instruction 
through the supposition that it cannot be taught as well 
as expression; that the thinking power is a gift like 
the gift of rhyme and song, which if a man happens to 
have he does well to cultivate it, but if he have it not, 
. he may compensate for the lack of it by cultivating 
expression the more diligently,—a thing which all may 
do. 

This fallacy is upset by a moment’s reflection con- 
cerning the thoughtful men we have all known of few 
words and graces of speech; and their opposites, 
the voluble men, whose thinking is characterized by 
abundance rather than profundity. But no one will 
say that it is easier for the silent man to become fluent 
in speech than for the loquacious man to become 
reserved and thoughtful, that is, if the sum total of 
intellectual forces is about the same in each. 

The question, therefore, Can the student be taught to 
think, as well as to write and speak? becomes an open 
one, if indeed there is any question at all about it. It 
is generally considered as beyond the province and 
power of rules and text-books to teach him this, but 
perhaps for this very reason he may be taught. Pos- 
sibly, as an eminent critic answered one who asked 
him about the best method of reading Shakespeare— 
“The best way to read the great dramatist is to read 
him,” so the best way to learn to think productively 
and profoundly is to Jdegin to think. And _ in this 
process every one should begin with that which is 
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nearest. If he is to move the world, or even his next 
neighbor, he must not follow Archimedes in asking 
where to stand, but stand where he is. Above all, if 
he is going to move himself along the upward grade, 
he will need to begin with himself and his own men- 
tal’ efforts. 

Moreover, thought before speech is the natural and 
rational order when we are in our right mind. It is 
only when we are out of ideas or out of temper that 
we speak before we think. It is not essential that 
our thoughts be profound or startling or even valu- 
able, but some thought we have, of some kind, before 
we utter any word in conversation. Only when mem- 
ory has played us false, or the brain has stopped work- 
ing for a moment in extemporaneous speech, do we 
utter empty words,—after-dinner-speech words which 
are meant to have no meaning in them,—simply the 
effervescense of good feeling toward everybody by 
reason of good feeding. Under normal conditions 
thought always precedes speech. It ought, therefore, 
to be cultivated antecedently, or at least simultane- 
ously, with the art of expression. 

Much of reluctance to undertake this education of the 
inventive faculty may have arisen from the supposition 
that thoughts which were worthy of writing down should 
be large and dignified—possibly strange, far fetched, or 
even original. How much injudicious comment and criti- 
cism about the trite and commonplace may have 
fostered the student’s dread of recording his ordinary 
mental processes, it is not easy to say. Generally he 
has no more captious critic than himself, and the 
sheets of manuscript that go into the fire are often 
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more than those that are brought to the instructor as a 
compromise between disgust and necessity. What 
we all need to bear in mind is, that the early opera- 
tions of the creative faculty, like all other beginnings, 
need not be mighty and stupendous. If they are 
natural and normal, they will be small and common 
and familiar and trite. We should be suspicious of 
thoughts that are not. I am aware that it is some- 
times said, that the reflections of the student are of no 
particular value to the community outside the college, 
or even in it; and that he had better confine himself © 
to the art of sentence and paragraph making so that 
he may be ready to give effectiveness to any thoughts 
that may come to him in subsequent years. But if 
they are of no value to anyone else, why not use them 
as he uses the “useless” Greek and Latin tongues 
Euclid’s unavailable problems, and the theories in 
various sciences which he learns to-day and dismisses 
to-morrow? It may be in the same plane of utility that 
he try to write down in good order the view that he 
gets of a landscape, or of a runaway horse, or derailed 
train ; or, again, some revelation of character, or reasons 
for some course of action. Such simple and plain 
operations of the mind are going on continually, half 
unconsciously, always unformulated to the thinker him- 
self, until asked to give them shape and sequence. 
The crude way in which he often does this shows 
that the thinking process needs cultivating to get it 
into orderly and consecutive steps, adapting it to the 
medium of language which must portray, section by sec- 
tion, like a moving panorama, and not by the immediate 
presentation of the whole field at once, as in a picture. 
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The means by which invention is to be made effi- 
cient as a precursor of composition has already been 
partially indicated. It must begin with the ordinary 
processes of the youthful mind. Not with the common- 
est, necessarily, such as athletic and Greek-letter-fra- 
ternity meditations. On the other hand, there need be 
at first no straining to solve the knotty questions of 
immigration and finance. In order to acquire facility 
of expression we need not ask the unpractised com- 
poser to express the “ Relation of Greek Architecture 


‘to Greek Philosophy,” nor of “Arabic Learning in 


Europe to the Renaissance.” Granted that these are 
exercises in investigation and one kind of invention ; 
they are not the kind of subject to help him in the first 
steps of the process. He may compile a fair abstract 
from references given, but he has found nothing to help 
him in the present undeveloped condition of his think- 
ing powers. He needs to work upon something nearer 
than “ Periods of Literary Glory,” or “ Hopes of Uni- 
versal Empire.” Rudiments are his business just now, 
sapling ideas, rude and crude material such as every 
youth is full of, but too sensible to count of any value 
because he regards the rudiment—the sapling—as a 
stick instead of a future tree. But right here his work 
of invention begins, taking the elementary and frag- 
mentary ideas nearest him and clearest to him, treating 
them as we vainly try to make him treat the grea 
themes which giants handle. 

Sometimes he may resent such familiar topics, and 
say that he had bigger subjects in the grammar school ; 
and it may be necessary to soothe his wounded spirit 
by calling his attention to Thoreau discoursing of the 
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weeds at Walden Pond, or to John Burroughs writing of 
the birds and flowers, or to Sir John Lubbock ’s volume 
upon ants and bees, and St. Charles Mivart’s upon the 
domestic cat. The youth will see that it is not the 
profound theme which makes the great writer, but the 
skilled thinker who makes great the commonplace sub- 
ject. Accordingly, he may be encouraged to discover 
first what there is in his own mind about those things 
with which he has had opportunity to become acquaint- 
ed, be it the squirrel in the country or the policeman 
in the city. And if he be taken off guard before he 
have time to put on his essay style and literary dress 
suit, like Buffon arraying himself elegantly in order 
to write with elegance, he will do natural and credit- 
able work in invention. 

For the want of a more convenient illustration of 
the kind of subject with which it has been proven that 
the average sophomore can successfully wrestle, and 
withal strengthen the dorsal muscles of his mind, I 
may be permitted to copy a few topics which I have 
given to classes to write upon without previous knowl- 
edge of what the subject was to be. The normal pro- 
duct is a periodic paragraph of a hundred or two 
words, the ideal of which may be found in some of our 
newspapers of the highest type. Considering the time 
allotted, this work is much more satisfactory than 
some for which a month is allowed—and in some cases 
only an evening taken—judging by results. This im- 
provised composition will have the errors that accom- 
pany haste, but spontaneity will seldom be lacking, 
and a readiness of expression such as the newspaper 
reporter must acquire. It might seem that such rapid 
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writing is the last method to be encouraged for the 
development of the inventive powers. 

Instead of this, it is the first. The writer is driven 
to think about his theme more than about his words, 
about what to say more than how to say it. It is like 
the first sketch of almost any composition on paper or 
on canvas; it will have qualities of strength and light 
which would not be thought of in the cool and critical 
labor of revision ; the bold outline will be there, natu- 
ral and strong as the unhewn rock and the uncropped 
tree. Such freedom, however, can be secured in one 
way only, and that is through topics that are familiar 
to the whole class. ‘To find thirty of them during the 
year, of which this shall be true in the case of a hun- 
dred students, is not so easy as to find a hundred 
themes of which thirty students know little or nothing. 
But they can be found if we do not look too far for 
them; and most readily found among the haunts of 
boys and men. The busy street will supply some, 
the woods others, the streams and the seas others 
still. 

For instance,—the boy is unobserving who cannot 
say something about Devices for Attracting Custom- 
ers, and what a hundred do not say will be of little 
value to the advertiser or the window-dresser. They 
do not need to consult reference-lists in the libraries, 
nor to run through Poole’s Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture to get started on the kindred topic of Schemes to 
Obtain Funds for Charitable Purposes at Fairs—a 
complete list of which allurements a class can furnish 
in fifteen minutes with a graphic style that would do 
credit to a reporter who had been feasted and fleeced 
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by turns. The reason is plain—they have been there, 
and know what they are writing about. “A limited 
knowledge,” some will say. True; but for purposes 
of ready expression worth more than The Aryan Inva- 
sion, or Poems of the Cid, or The Influence of Early 
Romance upon Chivalry. Besides, the field of youth- 
ful knowledge available for cultivating expression is 
not so narrow as might seem. ‘Try a class on Amateur 
Photography, or its counterpart, The Camera Fiend, 
or upon The Comic Paper, or My Favorite Magazine, 
Recreation, Amusement. From this primary exercise 
in invention it is not a long step to some saying or 
proverb whose pith some will discover in a moment, 
and others after a little scratching and digging. The 
very effort to find the point sets the thinking powers 
at work, and when found, the most is made of the dis- 
covery. For example, Agassiz’s remark, “I have no 
time to waste in making money,” is a little puzzling to 
natural acquisitiveness, but the value of scientific 
research soon commends itself to a student, and he 
rises to the higher level, for the time at least. He is the 
readier for the next, that “A man should be more than 
his vocation,” although he may hesitate a little at 
Vespasian’s remark, that “Gold smells not of its 
source.” Wide-awake students are always ready to 
maintain that “The dolphin dies when it ceases to 
move,” and busy men to understand the Chinese proverb, 
that “It is the dog in the kennel that growls at the 
fleas ; the dog in the chase has no time to growl.” 
From wholesome principles disguised in proverbs it 
is not impossible to pass on to propositions which 
would have staggered the ready writer if the order had 
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been reversed. Something fair might be expected 
from two thirds of a class on demand after a year’s 
practice, upon the topic of Municipal Reform, or 
Public Indifference to Crookedness in Politics, or Mis- 
representation of America by American Writers. But 
such topics are too close upon the subjects for more 
deliberate essay-writing to be attempted as half-hour 
themes. Two of these impromptu themes have direct 
bearing upon the work itself; the Value of Mistakes is 
one, and the other is the remark of a surgeon to his 
assistant, “Do not hurry, we have no time to lose.” 
Just here belongs the helpful criticism that shall point 
out such mistakes as need not be made, even when the 
time is so short that writing must not be hurried with 
the waste that comes from haste. It is in this work 
that previous attainment in orthography and sentence 
construction becomes apparent. 

- No one will demand that throughout his college 
course the student be restricted to those topics with 
which he is familiar. There would then be little en- 
largement of that inventive faculty whose first efforts 
are with primary ideas and knowledge. The next step, 
therefore, which is taken must be toward that which is 
partly known and partly unknown, if there is to be 
any increase of the power which is essential to the 
interpretation of higher truths. But in this advance 
the danger is lest it be too rapid, and the writer sud- 
denly cut himself loose from familiar ground and sail 
into strange waters. He is by and by to bring philoso- 
phy down from the clouds, and from far countries their 
treasures of research and discovery; but at first he 
will not venture out of sight of native land. In this 
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pushing age the writer must sometimes present his 
discoveries before they are fully known, introducing 
them like new acquaintances about whom he may feel 
a little uncertain. 

Such presentation will, accordingly, belong to a style 
of composition which has a less positive and dogmatic 
air and more of the spirit of inquiry and discussion. 
In this manner invention will feel its way toward the 
truth that lies beyond present apprehension. ‘This 
process belongs to the deliberate essay or thesis, 
often marking a claim which the writer has staked out, 
rather than the underlying mine which is sometime to 
be thoroughly tunneled and worked for whatever it is 
worth. The best treatise, indeed, can be written only 
under the same conditions which produce the short 
theme, namely, so familiar an.acquaintance with the 
subject that no help is needed from outside ; but some- 
thing must be sacrificed to the acquisition of investi- 
gating habits and recording processes,—in other words, 
to the invention which goes abroad to cull information 
from external sources. 

What these sources are is too well understood to 
need extended explanation. To the college student 
they are chiefly books; and the second stage of inven- 
tion must be among them. What use he may make of 
them depends upon the writer’s reading power and 
assimilating capacity, and also largely upon the subject 
in hand. There is but one kind of reading, however, 
that has much value in this inventive process, and that 
is the topical. Desultory reading has its advantages 
for the man of retentive and classifying memory, who 
must write something about many things rather than 
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accurately about any one thing. But he who will ade- 
quately treat a single topic must know who has written 
about it, and what is the sum of present knowledge con- 
cerning it. He does not want to go over beaten paths 
supposing they are new lines of discovery. It may do 
for the sake of discipline to blaze a new trail through 
the woods in ignorance of the old one close at hand ; 
but he is not pleased when some one observes, “ ‘This 
is well enough, but you know this path was laid out 
years ago; and abandoned long since,” he may pos- 
sibly add. Therefore, if the youthful inventor is going 
beyond his personal knowledge at all, let him go to the 
end of the road and take his point of view from the 
position of the farthermost pioneer. He may not be 
able to go further, but he will have the unbroken field 
before him, and will appreciate the value of the next 
discovery, by whomsoever it may be made. To fol- 
low the road-breakers in science and literature up to 
the last stake, involves a labor of finding out, which in 
turn needs a special training and facilities for investi- 
gation. The place where the light dwells which will 
illumine the subject in hand is the beginning of requisite 
knowledge. It is not in one book alone; it is not all 
of any book. It is a line here, a paragraph there, a 
chapter somewhere else. 

Yet how helpless is the young man who stands in a 
library before its ranks of books with their backs 
turned upon him, giving little token by their curt titles 
of what is inthem! He knows that the information 
he needs is within reach if he only knew where to put 
his hand. But he might as well be in the wilderness 
of a strange city, studying the door-plates to find a 
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helping friend, not knowing of such a thing as a 
directory. Fortunately libraries in these days have 
directories in abundance. First, in the live and sym- 
. pathetic librarian and his assistants who hold the clues 
to all knowledge, and who can connect the inquirer 
with any line in all the circuits of wisdom. Ofthem no 
applicant for information should ever be ashamed to 
ask, “ Where shall I find the fact or the fancy I am in 
search of ;” for the knowledge that can make answer 
is professional, as much as that of the man of any 
science. It is that of books, of what the thinking men of 
all ages have written upon the topic you have in mind. 
How the bibliographer can know it all is understood 
by those only who are of the craft, and is appreciated 
only by those who sometime have needed to know in 
one direction what these know. in five hundred. If, 
however, the student have a laudable ambition toward 
independent investigation, there are the printed direc- 
tories at hand,—Poole’s Index to: Periodical Litera- 
ture to show who has written about, or oftener around, 
his theme in this century. Better still, the larger 
encyclopedias will furnish compendious treatises, and, 
what is of greater value, give the literature of the sub- 
ject, so that further research may be made among 
authors who have written voluminously upon it. 
Beyond these sources of information is one which 
should be mentioned under the breath to youth who 
are looking for some short cut to knowledge, and that 
is the expert—the man-who-knows. But his knowl- 
edge has cost him too much to be profanely demanded 
for labor-saving purposes. Moreover, you will find 
that however willing he may be to give it away, you 
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must bring some sort of key to open his treasure 
house. Some little information or attainment of one’s 
own serves best; just as one must have some knowl- 
edge of a foreign land before he can expect to acquire . 
more by travel in that land. He who has such a 
key to professional attainment strikes a well of wis- 
dom, the very essence and condensation of ages of 
inherited and accumulated information and experience. 
How quickly are mistaken theories corrected, cherished 
vagaries exposed, fond fancies dispelled! Fortunate 
is the student who has the entrance to the seven-pil- 
lared house. Thrice fortunate if he may stand in the 
light that beams from the breastplate of judgment. 
Even more fortunate is he if he have the desire and 
the will to go faithfully over all the road to emmence 
step by step, finding truth for himself and by himself, 
yet never refusing the advantages which other seekers 
after wisdom have gained. He is heir to them all. 
None of these sources of information, however, can 
do away with the necessity of reflection—the first, the 
second, the third thing in composition. Unless in the 
crucible of meditation the scraps and the coin from 
various regions are melted, the gold cannot bear the 
home stamp of proprietorship. A line from this 
author, a page from that, a section from another is the 
scrap-book which shows the patch-work and the scis- 
sors. A hundred times better is it to turn all clippings 
and cuttings and notes into the vat and into pulp that 
the bulk may flow out a clean, fresh sheet, carrying with 
it the thinker’s own water-mark and stamp as a sign 
of ownership through the processes of disintegration and 
assimilation, It can be accomplished by reflection 
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and meditation ; but the one must be intense and the 
other prolonged. Nor is it a matter of so many hours 
to a composition, no matter howdistributed. Thought 
will not grow in twelve consecutive hours in one day 
as it will grow in two hours a day for a week. Brood- 
ing over an idea day after day for an hour or two at a 
time is better than the forced heat of hour after hour 
till midnight. Time somewhat leisurely taken is an 
element that must enter into wholesome composition. 
Time to collect and to sift and to select ; time to think 
in the best moods; time to reflect deliberately and so- 
berly, possibly in the rectifying and adjusting influence 
of the open air and prosy daylight, so favorable to 
sensible and practical views, just as lamplight is pro- 
motive of fanciful and often of extravagant views, lead- 
ing the imaginative writer to, dash off wild fancies 
through which he will draw his pen in the cold light of 
the next day. Therefore, as a rule, let one work by 
daylight and in the best of it. Creative intelligence 
should associate itself with light. Absorptive intellect 
may do its reading by the lamp and thus compose its 
nerves for sleep. 

When the material is “invented,” that is, come into 
the mind, who can say whence—or discovered or com- 
bined anew or reproduced, as genius reproduces with- 
out plagiarism, Shakespeare his plays, Chaucer his 
poems, Macaulay his history; when this is done and 
well done the second part of composition is more than 
half accomplished. Let a person be thoroughly pos- 
sessed with a thought and he will manage to impress 
it upon others. Now I am not saying, no matter how 
he does this; but it may be said that if he is not first 
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fully possessed by the thought no amount of words 
and no grace of style can make up for the deficiency. 
It is not worth the while to study rhetoric for the 
acquisition of a good style in which idle nothings are 
to be expressed. It has been done in certain periods 
in the history of literature, but they were: ages which 
were full of vanity and nothingness. On the other 
hand, for those who wish to utter good, strong thoughts 
in the best words, there is no limit to be placed upon 
the estimate of rhetorical and philological studies. 
The order of them is in all the books, and any order 
is better than none. It is not my purpose to advocate 
any method or any single book. One may be best 
here, another there, still another somewhere else. 
There are a few principles which underlie all rules 
and precepts and examples toward which all continu- 
ous study tends, rather than toward minute divisions 
and subdivisions. So few that the self-sufficing think 
that they can be omitted altogether. Yet it is these 
few principles that widely separate the man who writes 
or speaks with effect from the man who does not 
understand why he himself is not equally effective. 

If I were to take only one of these fundamental 
principles and leave all the rest to the text-book and 
the instructor, it would be the philological principle of 
the right word as opposed to the wrong, to the indefi- 
nite, to the ambiguous, to the synonymous; in short, 
the exact word as distinguished from the one that will 
answer the present purpose of haste and vagueness. 
This I believe to be the first and greatest defect of 
college composition. It springs from carelessness, 
from the hurry of delayed work, and sometimes from 
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sheer laziness in the matter of turning over the dic- 
tionary for a definition or a synonym. But where 
there is a copious vocabulary, or the determination to 
explore the resources of the vernacular, with a discrim- 
inating sense of the value and relation of words, the 
well-defined thought in the writer’s mind will find clear 
expression of some sort to the understanding of the 
reader. That it is not the same sort of expression 
with all good writers is our good fortune. There. are 
some good styles which would be spoiled for us if they 
followed the rules of composition too closely. Individ- 
uality counts for something. On the other hand, the 
best writers of every kind are not found wandering far 
from fundamental principles. 

All others need to keep close to the methods of 
good usage and present usage and national usage. To 
take liberties with words and clauses and figures of 
speech is perilous for any who are not above the laws. 
It takes the authority of a nation to create a currency. 
It should be observed that eminent writers are con- 
tent with words current in their own time, although 
not content with a small number and a limited supply 
of phrases. And this, not to overload expression with 
words of similar significance, but in order to have in 
stock the word which may be wanted to match any 
shade of thought, as a Greek would have matched it 
among the ancients, or a member of the French Acad- 
emy in our own time. The value of finding this right 
word is not so great to the world as to the student; 
but that is the worth of all his education for the pres- 
ent. Therefore, let this personal work be encouraged 
for the originating power and creative habit, which is 
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worth more to the young writer than anything he can 
produce at present with all the help that a hundred 
books may give him. He will need these by and by, 
and need to learn how to use them as steps to a higher 
combination ; but now he needs most of all to get in 
good working order the transforming powers which 
shall keep up the continuous labor of every age—the 
reconstruction, reproduction, and re-presentation of 
transmitted wealth from the past to the present, and 
possibly to the future, if he be so fortunate as to pro- 
duce something worth preserving. 

It is not expected that I say many things about 
college composition. Therefore, I have attempted 
to emphasise fundamental processes, leaving unmen- 
tioned later ones which belong to the arrangement and 
effective setting forth of material invented, discovered, 
and appropriated. I have chosen rather to begin with 
the inmost mind, working upon what it finds in its 
creative depths, brought to it through the eye and ear, 
or through the mental vision and the sensitive soul. 
It is an interesting experiment to see what the average 
student can do with his pen in the direction of both 
thoughts and words when shut off from all communica- 
tion with books. Having done well here, he will do 
all the better when he comes to add to spontaneity 
the satisfying labor of investigation and the more care- 
ful methods of expression. 

One thing, however, ought always to be kept before 
the student of English composition, namely, that it is 
to be for him the channel through which the resultant 
of all his education and all his culture must flow out 
to others. He may gain many things for himself by 
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the study of other departments of knowledge; they 
may live with him and die with him, and the world be 
little or no better off for the fact that he has absorbed 
so much by his study of the sciences and his reading 
of the literatures. Unless his science and his litera- 
ture absorbed become assimilated and the food of an 
active, growing, and productive intellect, throwing off 
leaves and fruit after its kind, then these acquisitions 
are like hoarded wealth—a comfort and a pride to the 
owner, and to his neighbors a source, maybe, of amaze- 
ment and awe, mingled with conjecture as to how 
great his possessions really are. 

But if the world around him is to be enlightened and 
helped ; if men and brethren are to get larger views of 
truth and obligation and privilege; if, indeed, onlook- 
ers are to know what a college ts doing for its student, 
their first attention is with the listening ear, to hear 
what he has to say and how he will say it. The com- 
munity has little time for other and more painful 
methods of inquiry. It prefers to hear what he 
speaks or to read what he writes. And when the 
speaking-man appears, the people are as ready to 
listen as they were of old in Attica, in the Roman 
forum, in the basilicas of Constantine, in the cathe- 
drals of Europe, in the parliaments of the West. The 
printing-press, instead of diminishing the speaker’s 
power and restricting his field and crippling his re- 
sources, multiplies them ten-thousand fold; besides 
adding to the list of orators those who are eloquent 
with the pen, having audiences of their own, though 
dwelling far from the multitude. For every reason, 
therefore, the importance of producing well-ordered 
thought in well-ordered speech weighs upon the stu- 
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dent of our time. Wide is the field before him; large 
are the resources at his command; multiplied are his 
listeners ; and great is his reward. 

Such is the value of composition to him. Shall 
I close without asking what are the compensations to 
those of us who must occupy much of our time with 
the rudimentary efforts and the unshapen products of 
the youthful genius? After all our precepts and prin- 
ciples, instilled with painful zeal, we must be conscious 
that the main requisite is an aptitude for composition 
which is not furnished by books. To give one and 
another the creative and the comparative powers is 
not the same as cultivating the memory and the log- 
ical faculty. ‘The instructor of the productive brain 
knows that his task is among the most difficult that 
belong to mental training. If there were no satis- 
faction in results, there is some in recalling the illus- 
trious company that has had for its life-work the edu- 
cation of youth in the art of public discourse. The 
roll is a long one, running far back to the morning of 
literature—so long and so far that only the greater 
names can be mentioned. 

Empedocles, in the remote distance of Sicilian des- 
potisms; Corax, the inventor of forensic composition ; 
Gorgias the Leontine, coming to Athens to teach elo- 
quence to the Greeks; Isocrates, composing and in- 
structing by turns; Lysias, Iszus, Andocides, and 
éschines, instructors all in the high art of verbal 
expression, training a race of speaking men whose 
highest development is Demosthenes. Such princi- 
ples of composition as these artists evolved, the great 
Aristotle classified in his scientific method, handing 
them on to the Romans to adapt to their own sturdy 
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speech. Sulpicius Galba and Rutilius Rufus begin a 
long succession of rhetoricians whose highest example 
is reached in the great Cicero himself. Quintilian 
does for Roman oratory what Aristotle had done for 
the Greek, and after him come the preacher-rhetori- 
cians of the early Christian centuries—Athanasius, 
Chrysostom, the two Basils and the two Gregories, 
Ambrose, and Augustine, professors and preachers. 

Out of medizval darkness arises the venerable Bede, 
followed by the clerics, Bernard, Damian, Boniface, 
and many a lesser light who taught men to speak to 
men, until the printing-press gave opportunity for the 
thinking man to write in a new style for a larger audi- 
ence to read. Still it has not lessened in the least the 
love of mankind for speech from the heart to the heart, 
and when the true orator appears, as he always does 
when the great occasion arises, he is welcomed as 
gladly as at Athens of old. 

Therefore the teaching of the art of arts and the 
interpreter of all the sciences holds its ancient preém- 
inence. Its methods are changed to meet new condi- 
tions of communication, but its essential principles are 
the same that they were in the age of Pericles, of the 
famous Ten, of Tully the Roman, of Chrysostom, of 
Savonarola, of Massillon, of Chatham and Pitt and 
Burke and of their successors in the new republic of 
the West. All we need is the return of such issues as 
have stirred men’s hearts from time to time in the past 
to make us feel once more the value and the privilege 
and the responsibility of that instruction which helps 
the man who has the gifts of thought and speech to 
use them wisely and effectively with tongue or pen. 








LX. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LITERARY TASTE 
IN COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


By CHARLES F. JOHNSON, PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
IN TRINITY COLLEGE. 


There has been carried on in England, as we all 
know, an active and heated discussion of the question, 
whether the study of literature as an art, or the study 
of philology as a science leads to the truer scholarship 
in a university and is the more likely to result in valu- 
able acquisition to the students and in general advan- 
tage to the community. The subject I have taken is 
but slightly connected with any aspect of that contro- 
versy. The conservative and the innovator, the man 
of science and the man of letters, will both agree that a 
development of literary taste in college students is 
desirable. My subject leaves me at liberty to avoid 
the contested points and to state what seem to be the 
best methods to foster this development. 

What is an American college? It is a very hetero- 
geneous collection of young men, brought together, 
for the most part, by the desire of receiving instruction. 
The largest fraction comes from the high schools and 
academies in which the training has been regulated 
with reference to the college curriculum. A certain 
number, constituting perhaps the most valuable ele- 
ment, have received a very insufficient preparation, 
since they have been brought up at a distance from 
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schools and have in many instances been forced to 
earn their own living for a period. The American 
Collegium is, therefore, a very democratic body, and in a 
peculiar sense representative of our people. Again, 
the objects of these young men are widely different. 
About half of them intend to become ministers, lawyers, 
or doctors, a few to become teachers or journalists, a 
few to become business men, either in exchange or pro- 
duction, and perhaps four in a hundred may be able to 
take a graduate or university course, either in this coun- 
try or abroad. There is also a small class who expect to 
lead a life of leisure, and practice diligently the art of 
killing time preparatory to the business of life. One in 
a hundred of these young men may hope to devote his 
life to scholarship, perhaps one in a thousand may 
become a writer. Pressing on these young men at a 
hundred points is the spirit of our busy, practical 
democracy. It is evident that any methods which 
tend to develop literary taste in such a body must be 
very general and very elementary. 


These methods must also be largely indirect. The | 


professor of English meets his classes but once or twice 
a week during the four years of their college life. He 
must instruct them in English composition, an abso- 
lutely necessary requirement. The correction of themes 
is his main duty, and may be performed in a mechani- 
cal way. The development of literary taste is to a 
very large extent dependent on the atmosphere of the 
Collegium, on what the students instinctively feel to be 
in the opinion of the community the ideals of desirable 
power in the mental world. This atmosphere, I think, 


depends largely upon the unwritten traditions of the. 
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college and upon the standards held by the professors 
of Greek, Latin, and history, as well as upon the teach- 
ing of the professor of English. Indeed, I have some- 
times felt that one or two students, enthusiastic in 
their admiration of literary form, even though mis- 
taken, exercised as wholesome and as controlling an 
influence in fostering a taste for good literature in their 
college as the entire body of instructors. The methods 
of developing literary taste are, therefore, quite as much 
indirect and intangible as direct and capable of formu- 
lation. Further, this indefinable atmosphere reacts on 
the professor himself, either as a stimulus or a dis- 
couragement. 

Again, the object sought for, “literary taste,” is a 
delicate question of judgment. Correct judgment in 
artistic questions is slowly acquired. It is, too, some- 
thing which cannot well be made the basis of acad- 
emic honors, because standards differ among the in- 
itiated. We can test the body of knowledge acquired 
by a student about the facts of literary history, or 
about the evolution of the art of prose expression, by 
written examination papers. We can examine students 
after a course of lectures in formal criticism, as Mr. 
Churton Collins has well shown, but it does not follow 
that we can fairly test the correctness of literary taste 
in the same way. Of course there are underlying 
principles of art which can be taught, but, after all, 
appreciation of literature is very largely a matter of 
individual temperament, and it is a fundamental 
axiom that “tastes differ.” Examiners who made cul- 
ture a criterion would approach the literature papers 
with entirely different conceptions of excellence. I 
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should say that Mr. Collins’s estimate of Paradise Lost 
was radically erroneous, and that a man who speaks, 
as he does, of that deadening book, Yohnson’s Lives of 
the Poets, was himself devoid of true “literary taste.” 
Again, there are many who would not agree with Mat- 
thew Arnold’s estimate of Emerson. Many persons 
take it for granted that a beok which had great vogue 
at a particular period is for that reason good literature, 
forgetting that there have been periods when taste 
was very defective in the English nation, a phenome- 
non hardly less remarkable than the counter one, that 
at other periods it has been very pure. Many books 
have come down to us that are very valuable as 
records of the tone of the national mind, but have 
no standing as pure literature. Literary taste is a 
capacity for enjoyment. Pure literary taste is a 
capacity for enjoyment of that which common consent 
has adjudged to be most worthy. It can justify itself 
to some extent by reference to the canons of art, but 
after all the majority that decides the question, “ What 
is good literature?” Js a narrow one. For this reason a 
just literary taste is something very difficult to measure. 

If we try to define it we find that it is complex. It 
consists of several elements or powers of judgment 
which co-exist in very different proportions in different 
individuals. First, the power of instinctive correct 
appreciation of the sound-sequence, both vowel and 
consonantal. This is, no doubt, largely a physical mat- 
ter, yet related, as all physical matters are, to the 
spiritual. Second, the perception of the relation of a 
word to its meaning and of the manifold associations 
called up by the word. Third, the perception of the 
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thought-sequence, which gives a reader delight in ideas 
connected or contrasted by some subtle shade of like- 
ness or distinction, and of the just modulation of a line 
of thought—the quality which makes a composition a 
unity in the artistic, or even in the logical sense. 
Fourth, the perception of the delicate revelations of 
the author’s personality in the style, the quality which 
makes some books, in the highest sense, good com- 
pany—the quality which constitutes the charm of 
Walton’s “Compleat Angler” and of Lamb’s Essays. 
Lastly, the perception of the embodiment of a vital 
and congruous human character in fiction, the power 
of George Eliot and Thackeray and Shakespeare, the 
power in the exercise of which the human spirit seems 
to come nearest to an act of creative energy. This, or 
any other analysis, of literary qualities is far from 
exhaustive. There are other and higher elements in a 
great work of literary art, and, after we have carried 
our analysis as far as we can, there is still something 
which eludes us. Very possibly it is the very quality 
which constitutes the life of a work,of art, and perhaps 
one cannot do more to train literary taste than to impart 
a belief in this haunting and indefinable quality, but a 
perception of the qualities enumerated is at least the 
basis of literary taste, and when the estimate of these 
qualities by another person agrees with our own esti- 
mate of them, we are apt to say that person possesses 
good literary taste. And if the attention of young 
men is called to these qualities, with full illustrations 
of their presence, it is probable that these young men 
will receive more enjoyment from the reading of good 
literature than they did before. 
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Before describing what seem to be the methods by 
which an instructor can do something to increase 
intelligent .appreciation of the literary art in students, 
I wish, first, to state what is one of the requirements 
of personal education, that is, of education when the 
instructor exercises some personal influence over his 
pupils, and, secondly, what in my opinion are the main 
objects to be sought in all education. In the first 
place, I think that the secret of education lies in small 
classes, and that this is especially the case in these 
branches where some effort is made to train the judg- 
ment. In teaching one of the exact sciences, an 
instructor may meet as many as forty pupils, but a lit- 
erature class should not consist of more than twelve— 
preferably, of not more than six. There must be in 
such a class a constant adjustment of mind on the part 
of the teacher to meet the mental stand-points of his 
pupils. In a large class, this is impossible: the class 
must be regarded as a unit, and the instruction as- 
sumes of necessity a perfunctory character. Of course 
one can lecture to a large class and let the members 
take what they can assimilate and reject the rest, but 
such lecturing is not educating, it is simply affording 
students an opportunity to educate themselves, which 
in some cases is all that is needed. In this fact of 
meeting small classes lies the power of the English 
_universities. There, the tutor sits down in his room 
with a few students and works on them as individuals. 
They are at the same time subjected to the influence 
of a scholastic atmosphere. Of course the value of 
the system is much lessened when the object sought is 
‘‘cram” for a special artificial examination, as is the 
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case at Oxford and Cambridge, but the efficiency of 
these universities—and with all their shortcomings 
they certainly have been efficient in imparting cult- 
ure—depends on the fact that instruction is given to 
small classes in an atmosphere heavy with scholastic 
and literary traditions. 

Unfortunately we cannot always restrict our pupils 
to the number of the muses. I will pass on to state 
what in a broad way seems to me to be the object of 
education. Substantially, it is three-fold: first, increase 
of knowledge—the storing up of matter to work on, 
the acquisition of knowledge of facts, principles, and 
rules, which, even if forgotten, are never entirely oblit- 
erated from the mind and can be readily re-acquired. 
In this would be included knowledge of where the 
authorities and stores of material are to be found. 
Second, increase of power, ability to work, acquaint- 
ance with tools—traces in the brain of many trains of 
reasoning once followed out, and therefore ready path- 
ways for new lines of thought. Third, increase of 
capacity for happiness. ‘This last I am not willing to 
reckon the least important object of education. Of 
course the burden of doing daily work lies on every 
man if he would vindicate his right to live. Power to 
work in some one line is absolutely necessary to effec- 
tive energy and that education which disciplines this 
power is of course of paramount importance. I will 
admit, too, that a large part of our happiness depends 
on work, on energizing and doing as well as we can 
what we have been trained to do, in the assurance we 
feel that we are members of the community and are 
paying our way. But I assert that, setting aside that 
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part of our happiness which depends on sympathising 
with others—a happiness of the heart, and largely con- 
fined for its source to the family—I assert, setting this 
aside, that there is nothing by which a man’s capacity 
for happiness can be more readily and indefinitely 
increased than by cultivating his taste for art. And 
of all arts, the taste for the literary art is the most gen- 
eral, and, on the whole, the taste which best consists 
with practical, every-day humanity. In exceptional 
cases the love for music or painting is a controlling 
passion, but an enjoyment of books in one degree or 
another is substantially universal in America. 

But, perhaps, I am wasting time in dwelling on the 
importance of cultivating a literary taste in young men. 
Before this Institute that proposition may be taken for 
granted. Let us take up something in which we shall 
be likely to disagree: practical methods of cultivating 
literary taste in an average body of college students. 

The first thing to do in discussing a question of this 
sort is to find fault with the text-books, even at the 
risk of hearing quoted against one the proverb, “The 
poor workman finds fault with his tools.” But a work- 
man might find fault if he was ordered to produce a 
smooth surface on a board and given only a hammer 
and nails, which, however well adapted to attach things 
together, are not exactly the tools necessary to finish a* 
piano-lid. Still more might he rightly complain if given 
no tools at all and required to use his bare hand, an ex- 
cellent instrument to grasp tools, but not to work raw 
material, unless it be the most plastic clay with all the 
grit and chert carefully removed. But this is substan- 
tially the situation of the teacher who would try to cul- 
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tivate literary taste in young men. There is no text- 
book. Admirable compendiums of the history of liter- 
ature we have, with dates of scrupulous exactness and 
lists of works after lists of names. In some instances 
there is some division into periods, and a very slight 
attempt to connect literary expression with the develop- 
ment of the ruling ideas of civilization, but this is a 
treatment which implies considerable maturity of mind 
on the part of the student. It is a university method, 
not a college method ; it is putting the graduate work 
into the Arts Course. Of course some philosophical 
treatment may come into the teaching of senior year, 
but what I have now in mind is the initial process, a 
process which will enable the boy to see the distinction 
between a story as told by Louis Stevenson*and a 
story as told by Rider Haggard. As a rule, our 
text-books treat a-book as a specimen. 

If a book attained a certain vogue in its day, it 
is ranked as a classic, whether that vogue was an 
adaptation to the whims of the hour, as in Lyly’s 
“ Euphues,” or to the eternal laws of art, as in the cul- 
mination of Mallory’s “ Morte d’ Arthur.” Perception 
of literary values can be cultivated at an earlier age 
than can broader generalizations of the philosophy of 
history or of the evolution of thought, and, therefore, I 
find fault with all the manuals of the History of Liter- 
ature I have seen. I have little respect for rows of 
facts. Rows of figures I regard with the veneration of 
ignorance. They form a series, | suppose, and are 
connected by some recondite and mysterious law. 
Rows of literary facts do not disclose their connection 
or binding law except to the man who investigates 
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them in their original sources. Taine’s book contains 
too many generalizations, and is English literature as 
examined from the standpoint of an intelligent French- 
man. Shaw and Craik are antiquated in phraseology. 
The world, has learned much since they wrote. It has 
gained both fact and generalizations. Morley’s vol- 
umes are too bulky. What is needed is a book written 
by some one who has spent his life in preparation, 
who has a consciousness of collective literature as the 
expression of the mind of the past, and a vivid feeling 
of the great principle of evolution which has controlled 
it, as gravitation controls the course of a river. which is 
always the same river, though it may vary in character 
as it passes from one geological formation to another, 
or may bear more heavily against its western bank, as 
its particles take up the impulse from the increased 
swiftness of the rotation of*the earth’s surface in 
southern latitudes. We want a history of literature 
that shall send the student to the originals in the right | 
spirit—a sketch of the great movement with ample 
‘ illustrative quotations and some genial, broad, and 
inspiring criticism. 

Nevertheless, this dearth of text-books has one good 
effect. It forces the instructor back to the originals. 
The Shakespeare course naturally suggests itself first. 
In this, I think the instructor should read one or two 
plays, making such comments as suggest themselves 
after reading Furness’s edition. He may take ten 
minutes at the end of the hour for rapid questions, not 
for the purpose of marking, but to ascertain how the 
students are taking up his ideas and what their needs 
are; or he may hold a written examination once in 
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five or six readings, basing his questions on Rolfe’s 
edition of the play. If he likes, he may require written 
papers from time to time on subjects proposed. Any 
or all of these methods he may adopt at his pleasure, 
but what he must insist on all the while is, that the 
play is poetry—dramatic poetry. That must be always 
present in his mind. The guesses at the various 
cruces he may as well pass over. To take students 
through the various conjectures as to the meaning of 
“runaways’ eyes” is calculated to give them a low 
opinion of human nature. Suggest “Here is a mis- 
print. No one can correct that but the author, be- 
cause the original words were his—and he is dead.” 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” is but little inferior to 
one of Shakespeare’s plays as a medium of arous- 
ing a love of pure literature. And Browning’s “The 
Ring and the Book” would be quite as valuable 
were it not so long and so difficult. In any case, as 
soon as the qualities which are really artistic qualities 
are pointed out, and the pupils come to appreciate 
them, they will read with new intelligence. 

The problem is always how to do justice to the 
bright, capable, appreciative scholars, and not overlook 
the dull and heedless. In American education the 
principle seems to be to lug the dull ones along as well 
as possible, adapting the lesson to them and letting 
the bright ones forage for themselves. Should it be 
rather to encourage and force the interested and the 
interesting ones, and pay no. attention to the others? 
I have sometimes thought so, yet how often have I been 
humiliated by finding that the boy I thought dull was 
after all the one who came in the nearest relation to 
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poetic thought, perhaps the one who possessed the true 
literary touch for which I have so often sighed in vain. 

This, then, is one method, analogous to what is done 
in a cultured family, where some one member reads 
and calls attention to points that appear to him beauti- 
ful—an application of the seminary to the implanting 
of culture. Another method is by the lecture. In 
college, I think the lecture should, if possible, be sup- 
plemented by a text-book, because, as I said before, it 
is absolutely necessary to have some regard to the 
indifferent and to the dull; therefore, we must set 
some tasks. The ideal method would be to lecture to 
the ideal pupils, the wide-awake, the open-minded, and 
diligent, who will take notes attentively and read out- 
side everything to which their attention is called. In 
a university where a degree is of great value in open- 
ing the doors to future distinction, as in Germany, 
where “ 2 A” may lead to a position in the civil ser- 
vice or in the church, of ten times the value that will 
follow “2 B,” it may be sufficient for the teacher 
merely to set the table, but in our country he must at 
least invite the guests to eat. In college it is neces- 
sary to insist on some work definitely laid out. The 
lecturer must insist on having full notes taken, and 
must mark and edit the notes. This is a very labori- 
ous method, for to edit notes and comment on and 
explain points misapprehended takes nearly as much 
time for every pupil as the delivery of the original 
lecture occupied. If accompanied by conversational 
explanations, it is the most effective method, for it is 
equivalent to making yourself not only lecturer but 
private tutor to each student. 
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Another method is to lecture on a certain definite 
subject, say a single man, Shelley, Keats, or Rossetti, 
for instance, then assigning easily accessible books to 
be read, require each pupil to lecture to the class for a 
short time, fifteen minutes perhaps, from a syllabus or 
heading. This has the advantage of training the stu- 
dent in oral discussion. It is, perhaps, the very best 
method for estimating the ability of a student, for his 
manner of expressing himself is an index to the work- 
ing of his mind. The syllabus is to be examined, of 
course, and should contain nothing but headings and 
a few dates. 

These methods involve a great expenditure of time 
and nervous force on the part of the teacher. They 
demand hard work. They are applicable to small 
classes only. The first,—readings from an author and 
required papers, or examination on an annotated edi- 
tion—is the simplest and much the easiest, perhaps on 
the whole, the most practicable, unless the instructor is 
so fortunate as to have a class of not more than five, and. 
they, bright-minded, receptive men. After all, the main 
point is not so much a question of methods as of per- 
sonal enthusiasm, and of the presence with the teacher 
of the consciousness that his subject is not altogether 
history, philosophy, nor biography, nor a succession of 
facts, but the development of an art-form. 

But, even granting that to the teacher literature is'a 
national art-form, a record of thought, emotion, and aspi- 
ration, there are still two points of view that his mind may 
assume. All arts consist of form and substance, body 
and spirit, emotion or thought sought to be expressed, 
and style or manner of expression, the “airy nothing ” 
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and the “habitation” given it by the artist. Either of 
these sides may be emphasized at the expense of the 
other. On the one hand, the teacher may become 
interested in forms, metres, styles, workmanship gen- 
erally, and may run into dilletanteism; on the other, 
he may run into a vague sentimentalism, which, as in 
some forms of the adoration of Shelley, Browning, or 
Shakespeare, deals in a misty rhetoric that interprets 
the “airy nothings” of the poet into gaseous some- 
things of its own. The most cold-blooded, mechanical 
analysis is better than this form of “ zsthetic criticism,” 
as it is called. But we are safe in taking it for granted 
“that the court knows some law,” that the teacher has 
some common sense which will remind him that so 
complex a thing as literature must not be considered 
as consisting of only one element. 

Some study by young men of art-forms—the sonnet, 
the ballad, the ode, the da//ade, the rondeau, etc.,—is 
very likely to “develop their literary taste.” The 
pleasure we take in a work of art is doubtless much 
enhanced if we know something of the rules and 
mechanical processes of its construction. Our admira- 
tion of the beautiful is at least two fold—we sympa- 
thize with the artist as a workman, and we are vaguely 
conscious of some indefinable attraction, perhaps a 
suggestion of perfection or of the universal harmony. 
The first, the pleasure we take in comprehending a 
work of human skill—the elation which comes from 
the knowledge that trained powers have been rapidly 
and skilfully energizing, is much greater if we under- 
stand something of what has been overcome. Thus, 
one who knows something of the difficulties of paint- 
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ing, of what is necessary to correct drawing, to a har- 
monious color-scheme, to intelligent composition, re- 
ceives more delight from a picture than he who is 
vaguely conscious that there is before him something 
great. A man who understands the construction of a 
sonnet and knows something of its various forms, will 
read a sonnet with more pleasure than the man who 
reads it without perceiving that it is organically divided 
into two parts and that it is written on a definite and 
rigorous rhyme-scheme. The same is true of the 
French forms of verse—in fact of all verse, even of 
the heroic couplet. .The study of the various styles of 
blank verse and of the very intricate harmonic laws that 
render some blank verse so powerful, gives a new capa- 
city for pleasure. But, as I said before, there is danger 
of making the mechanism of verse the prime object of 
criticism, because an examination of the mechanism 
has an appearance of being definite and systematic. 
It seems to agree with the spirit of the age, to admire 
the formal part of art. True admiration of art has 
higher moods than gratification with a product of trained 
skill or of an accurate ear and patient industry energiz- 
ing within the narrow circle of metriclaw. Poetry pre- 
sents a succession of pictures to the mind as well as a 
structure of audible symmetry to the ear. These pict- 
ures constitute a tragedy or a comedy, that is, a little 
piece of life, which is a succession of collisions between 
the wilful moods of men and the everlasting laws of 
the universe. How the great poet knows these laws is 
one of the mysteries. He has that instinctive appre- 
hension of them which we call inspiration. The world 
acts on him, and he reacts on the world in the spirit 
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of the universal which we call God, which some of 
us still believe to be in the broad sense of the term, 
a person—an organizing and creative will. The 
teacher who does not believe that art has this high 
mission, that the artist at his highest is an unconscious 
interpreter, though often thwarted by the limitations of 
humanity, must, it seems to me, be as one-sided as he 
who thinks that poetry is delicate mechanics and noth- 
ing more. In poetry, as in all embodiments of the 
beautiful, there are two elements of our compound 
nature appealed to, and a just literary taste must rest 
in neither exclusively. The teacher must avoid the 
cold, barren, mechanical view on the one hand, and 
vague, mystical unrealities on the other. 

I feel, Mr. President, that I have not done this sub- 
ject justice, but it is very difficult to deduce from expe- 
rience any general principles on the subject of educa- 
tion. It is the most delicate art practised by man. 
It cannot be thoroughly codified, because the material 
on which it works is made up of individuals, and the 
distinguishing mark of an individual is that it differs 
from all other individuals. An education which 
lessens individuality, which grinds all down to a pale 
uniformity, is radically injurious. Education must 
develop each individuality, in accordance with its own 
nature, towards a certain type. We cannot codify edu- 
cation rigidly, as we can some disciplinary system, for 
education is a “drawing out” of the personality, while 
law is a body of rules for restraining the free will of 
the personality. The bodies of men vary so much 
that medicine is largely empirical, but their minds 
vary so much more, that we must regard each new 
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pupil as a new combination of tendencies, capacities, 
and deficiencies. How obscure and delicate and diffi- 
cult is the problem of acting on these hidden person- 
alities, we have all felt in moments of profound dis- 
couragement. And yet, teaching is to my mind the 
most fascinating of human employments. There is an 
unceasing variety in it. It is like shouting out sailing 
directions to vessels in a fog. There is the excitement 
of receiving an answering hail from a quarter whence 
one least expects it, and perhaps in an unknown 
tongue. There is in the world no phenomenon so 
interesting and perplexing as the young male of homo 
sapiens. The hunt for his elusive intellect is full of 
surprises and excitement and must be pursued with 
great caution, because we wish to take it alive, and 
modern arms of precision are very apt to maim, if not 
to kill it. Education is the most refined and difficult 
of the fine arts, and perfection can never be attained 
in it. But if perfection cannot be attained, we can, 
nevertheless, pursue it with unbated enthusiasm, for 
we know that the unattainable is not the illusory. 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


By Hon. HENRY SABIN, RECENTLY STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS FOR IOWA. 


The mills of the gods grind slow but they grind the 
same old grist unceasingly. That which hath been 
shall again be, and that which ‘is to be in the future 
hath been in the past. There is not now, and there 
never will be, anything new.under the sun. The 
country school still stands by the wayside, a ragged 
beggar sunning, as it has for fifty years; and fifty 
years hence “about its sides the blackberry vines” as 
now will “still be running.” 

What is there then to be said about the country 
school? The unpainted, dilapidated building, the door 
without locks, the windows without blinds, the hideous 
surroundings ; the room unwashed and unswept, dreary 
and comfortless. All this is but an old story—as true 
as it is pitiful, and as pitiful as it is true. 

Combine with this the untrained teacher, often an 
immature girl or boy, but little in advance of the pupils 
in knowledge, and with neither judgment nor skill in 
imparting that little; pupils irregular in attendance, 
and parents indifferent to the present—a generation of 
Ichabods joined to their idols, and consequently op- 
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posed to the introduction of new and unknown gods, 
and you have the vivid picture of the country school 
as it has been portrayed at educational associations 
from time immemorial. And to what purpose? We 
gain nothing by this course. 

If we can, however, rescue the country school from 
its present conditions, these environments which are 
but accidental, will speedily take on a different aspect. 
The environments of the school are but the outgrowth 
of the school itself. They are but the symptoms 
which reveal the existence of the disease. 

In the preparation of this paper two points have 
been kept in view. First, that the subject under dis- 
cussion is the country school, irrespective of its sur- 
roundings ; and second, that the country school as it 
ought to be under ideal conditions is one thing, and 
the country school as it can be under existing limita- 
tions is entirely a different thing. 

This latter phase of the question is all that is of 
immediate importance. There are limitations beyond 
which we cannot step, there are hindrances which 
cannot be removed. We do not quite like the style of 
the garment, but we are compelled to cut it according 
to our cloth. 

The country school has been injured by the promi- 
nence given to the claims of purely intellectual work. 
The race of fools is not by any means as large as we 
sometimes think it is. There is a vein of common 
sense running through human nature, homely, uncouth, 
awkward, and yet a keen discerner of the fitness of 
things. Ignorant of reason, it goes straight to the 
mark, and enables a man devoid of understanding to 
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demolish the fine-spun theory of the man of books. 
He knows that two and two make four, although he 
cannot explain the process. 

The country school stands in the midst of a farming 
community to whom at certain seasons of the year the 
labor of the children is indispensable. The people of 
the neighborhood know this, and they cannot see 
wherein it is unnatural or unreasonable. 

It is not a revival of interest in the country school 
which is needed, as much as it is a revival of confi- 
dence. ‘The people are to be reminded that the school 
is an integral part of the community, and not a sep- 
arate affair, which the law compels them to support, 
and which takes their children away from them at a 
time when their assistance is most valuable as an aid 
in lessening the labors of the household. 

I grant, of course, that the great business of child 
life is education. But when is a child educated? Is 
it when he can translate freely Latin and Greek text 
at sight; when he can speak the modern languages as 
fluently as a native; when he is familiar with mathe- 
matics, at home in literature, and an adept in the 
sciences? If that is all he possesses, his education is 
as one-sided as that of the veriest rustic on the farm. 

That man alone is educated who has come into such 
possession of his moral, intellectual, and physical re- 
sources, that he can take his place among his fellows, 
earn an honest living, and contribute his share toward 
sustaining those institutions, which constitute the frame 
work of American society. If he cannot do this, he 
must rank among the uneducated. Book knowledge 
is but a fractional part of education. 

II 
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When the boy reaches such a stage, no matter what 
his age, that his father says of him, “I cannot spare 
him. He is worth more to me than any man that I 
can hire, because of his better judgment, his common 
sense, his interest in the work of the farm;” he is 
more thoroughly educated for the practical business of - 
life, than one half the graduates of the highest of our 
high schools. When the young man steps into active 
life the first question which confronts him is, “What 
can youdo?” If he fails to answer it the world has 
no use for him. 

It is not the building up of the physical frame, it is 
not the development of brain power, it is not the 
strengthening of the will, nor the cultivation of the 
moral senses at which we aim, but rather the combina- 
tion of all these in that manly sense of independence 
which comes to the boy when he realizes, for the first 
time, that he is an essential part of the family, that he 
is called upon to make some sacrifice for the good of 
others, and that he is responsible for the discharge of 
duties which affect the welfare of those with whom he 
lives. 

The product of such an education is the pride of self- 
respect, and the country school, in connection with 
farm life, affords us the best possible means of impart- 
ing it to the child. 

If he who makes two blades of grass grow where 
but one grew before is counted a benefactor of his 
race, then he who has been taught to hoe a hill of 
potatoes so as to double its increase, is, in a Certain 
respect, educated so far as he becomes a producing 
factor in the economy of the farm. To some extent 
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we have arrayed the people against the country school 
in holding it up as crime against childhood that par- 
ents keep their children at home to work on the farm, 
whereas we ought rather to turn this tendency into 
the more useful purpose of aiding us in securing 
such an education of the entire child as will make him 
a respectable, useful citizen. 

When the people are convinced that the farm and 
the school are aiming at a common end, and are not 
antagonistic in the adoption of means to attain that 
end, the regeneration of the country school will be 
near at hand. The country school will never resume 
its old place in the hearts of the people, until we 
recognize the conditions which surrround it, and bring 
its instruction and its influence into touch with the 
home-spun affairs of every day life. 

It is not the grammar school as much as it is the 
country school which needs to be rescued from the 
dead routine of dull formality, and to be brought back 


into closer relations with the people for whose bene- — 


fit it was established and maintained. In any attempt 
to restore the old-time dignity of farm labor, and to 
restrain our young people from the present headlong 
rush into the cities, the country school has an impor- 
tant part to perform, and it can be done only by estab- 
lishing the true relations between the home and the 
school; between the necessities of physical and the 
necessities of intellectual education. 

Consequently under the right stimulus, which may 
be derived from the condition requiring child labor 
during a part of the year, the country school, with its 
freedom from class restraint, its opportunities for indi- 
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vidual instruction, can be made to do as much for the 
child in six months as the city school can in nine, con- 
sidering the impediments which necessity, custom, and 
stupidity have conspired to throw in the pupils’ way. 

The point to all this is that the country school 
affords us the best possible opportunity of testing the 
value of work as an educational factor, and yet the 
very thing which we deprecate as wanting in the city 
system we consider as an evil to be abated in the 
schools of the rural districts. 

In arranging the terms of the school year in the 
country, reference should be had constantly to the 
demands of farm life. If we may not return to the old- 
fashioned winter school, which generally opened the 
first Monday after Thanksgiving, and which all the 
larger boys and girls felt themselves compelled to 
attend, we may at least so arrange the terms that the 
largest number of weeks of consecutive school may 
occur when it is possible for the largest number of 
pupils to attend. : 

We have endeavored thus far to establish the point 
that the decay of the country school is due in some 
degree to a want on our part of that practical sagacity 
which ought to lead us to recognize existing condi- 
tions, and when we cannot change them, to use them 
as means for accomplishing a certain good. 

This failure is more marked in the country than in 
the city, because in the city there is a great diversity of 
business, while in the country one occupation absorbs 
the attention of almost the entire community; and yet 
even in the city we:do not always observe the right 
tendency of things. The absence of John and Mary 
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from school calls down the anathema of the teacher 
upon their heads, not because they are losing valuable 
opportunities which can never be made up to them, 
but because they will fall behind at examination, or by 
their absence lower the per cent. of attendance in 
the room. It seldom occurs to the teacher that John 
driving his father’s delivery wagon, or Mary helping 
her mother about the house, is in the line of being edu- 
cated in a most practical and wholesome way. 

As there is a distinction in many phases between 
city life and country life, there is, and must be, a 
distinction between city schools and country schools. 

The entire similarity between these systems need 
not be destroyed, but the dissimilarity must be pre- 
served and encouraged, if need be, because it is 
founded upon certain organic peculiarities existing 
in the lives of the people for whose benefit the 
schools are established, and by whose taxes they 
are supported. 

There are some elements of weakness in the country 
school, and some sources of strength. The study is 
how to reduce the one to the minimum, and how to 
render the other more available. In most states the 
country school is simply a mass of boys and girls of all 
ages and all attainments under the instruction of one 
teacher. Very often the diversity of text-books is as 
great as the number of pupils, and the evil is increased 
by the inability of a weak teacher to do anything with- 
out the book in hand. Now the thing most needed is 
to organize this disorganized gathering of children; 
to bring order out of disorder; to have beginnings as 
well as endings; to awaken the courage and hope 
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which comes when the child and the parents have 
some tangible proof of daily or monthly progress. 

We do not urge the grading of country schools. In 
fact we believe that the worst thing which could hap- 
pen to them would be to introduce the cast-iron grade, 
the dead line of uniformity which is to a certain 
degree esteemed necessary in the city system. The 
presence of different grades in one room; the freedom 
from dry routine; the fewer number of pupils which 
affords the teacher the power to bring his individuality 
into play, give an immense advantage to the teacher of 
the country school. 

Construction is a much slower process than imitation, 
and not so often called into play, but it is to the teacher 
what exercise is to the arm of the blacksmith. It is in 
the smaller country schools that the opportunity is 
offered the teacher to originate. In fact it sometimes 
occurs that the bright teacher is forced to originate, 
because, through the isolation of the school, it is not 
possible for her to imitate. 

Isolation is not a source of weakness. The custom 
of visiting schools is right, but only the experienced 
teacher ought to do much.of it. If I wanted to spoil a 
bright young girl with the teaching instinct strong but 
undeveloped, I would give her a note book, and set 
her to visiting the schools of the city. If she survived 
the test I should have great hopes of making a teacher 
of her. 

But notwithstanding the isolation of the country 
school, and though it may not be desirable to grade it, 
yet it may be ‘so classified as to greatly promote the 
progress of the pupils. Gradation is a hindrance; 
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classification is a help. Gradation compels the bright 
pupils to wait for the dull ones, or the dull to unduly 
quicken their steps that they may keep pace with those 
of greater ability; classification allows each pupil to 
fall into his own place in each and every study, and to 
advance in each as rapidly as his ability will allow. 
The boy with a natural aptness for figures may find 
his place in the highest class of arithmetic, and a 
lower one in reading, and with yet another in some 
other branch. 

There is a careful record kept of his attainments, 
and when he leaves school he may take with him a 
certified statement from his teacher of his rank in each 
branch. Upon his return after a summer’s work the 
register shows just where he belongs in his studies, 
and there is no more time lost in placing him than 
there is in a well regulated graded school. Such a 
system has its promotions, its examinations, its reports, 
its cards to parents, its records. There is something 
of the machine about it, but with the greatest possible 
mobility and the least possible friction among its parts. 

The course of study for the country school should 
be established and authorized by some competent au- 
thority, with enough uniformity to give it some degree 
of stability throughout the state, but with so much 
elasticity as to secure its adaptability to the wants of 
different sections. ® 

The new Ohio law authorizes this classification of 
country schools, and provides for the payment by the 
township of the tuition of pupils from the country 
whenever they are fitted to enter the city schools. It 
also lengthens the time of office of director to three 
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years, and provides that only one third shall go out 
each year, and places the election of teacher in the 
hands of the township board. 

In Iowa the last legislature so changed the law that 
hereafter the sub-director is to be elected for three 
years, the same as in Ohio. We have only to take 
one more step and place the election of teachers in 
the control of the entire board to have most of the 
benefits of the township system. 

Three years ago the department of public instruction 
for Iowa issued a hand book containing a carefully 
prepared course of study for country schools. So uni- 
versal was the demand for it, and so heartily was it 
welcomed that without any interference of the law, it 
was at once adopted, and is to-day in use in a large 
majority of the counties of the state. 

As a corsequence the tendency now is strongly in 
favor of classifying our country schools. We have 
many counties in which the country schools are well 
organized—the pupils are examined upon questions 
sent out by the county superintendent, diplomas and 
certificates are awarded, and the pupils are received, 
upon their presentation, into the graded schools with- 
out examination. And what is most striking, in those 
counties in which the classification is most successful 
there has come a corresponding improvement in the 
school buildings and surroundings. 

A great deal is said about the necessity of close 
supervision in the country schools. There is such a 
thing as a supervision which is too close, a supervision 
which exalts the supervisor to the chief place in the 
school. What we need in the country schools is not 
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close supervision as much as it is intelligent super- 
vision. 

I would rather have one man in a number of towns, 
or in a county even,—and I know whereof I speak— 
intelligent, enthusiastic, guiding, and inspiring his 
teachers through institutes, associations, round tables ; 
inspecting their work from time to time with kindly 
interest ; cheering and encouraging them, than to have 
a dozen men in the same territory, haunting the school 
room at. unexpected moments, patrolling the school 
districts as the policeman patrols his beat, telling the 
teacher how and when and where and why and what 
to teach until she loses her own identity, and is ready 
to exclaim with the old woman in the story, “Am I am 
I, or am I not am I? If I am not am I, then who 
in the world am I?” ‘The best thing left about the 
country school, and its greatest hope for the future, is 
its freedom from the tyranny of close supervision. 

Something should be said concerning the course of 
study in country schools. ‘There is among the people a 
growing demand for a change in all the schools, look- 
ing toward a more complete education of the child 
taken as a unit. The demand is reasonable and must 
be met in the near future. 

But the changes proposed for the city schools are 
not applicable to the country. We do not desire the 
introduction of algebra and geometry and Latin, as 
President Eliot proposes, in the little school house at 
the cross roads. On the contrary, it is questionable 
whether the proposed shortening and enriching will 
not in the end lengthen the course and make it more 
sterile than it is to-day. 

11* 
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The course of study prepared for the country school 
should embrace those subjects of which the child has 
practical illustrations in his daily work. A great deal 
of astonishment has been expressed occasionally at 
discovering the ignorance of little children in the city 
concerning country life. We should be equally aston- 
ished at the ignorance of country pupils concerning the 
familiar sights of the city. The contents of children’s 
minds are derived entirely from their daily associations, 
and they form the best material with which to build up 
their growth. 

It is not the shortening and enriching the course for 
these schools which is needed; it is rather certain 
changes and emendations in order to bring the instruc- 
tion upon such a plane that its value may no longer be 
disputed. 

We can throw out one third, possibly one half, of the 
arithmetic and introduce into that which is left a large 
share of practical work embracing principles and ex- 
amples which commend themselves to the entire com- 
‘ munity as useful. When the father discovers that his boy 
can measure a pile of wood, or estimate the value of a 
fat steer, or calculate the worth of corn in a certain bin 
quicker than he can, his respect for the school is at once 
raised. Knowledge becomes of worth to the common 
people only as they see the possessor benefited by it. 

If you object that this is a low estimate, nevertheless 
it is a true one, and we may as well understand it and 
make it the basis of action. The workshop and the 
farm are just beginning to understand their power, and 
whenever under shrewd leadership they combine, the 
school will not escape the deluge of reform, 
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An old farmer, an emigrant from northern New 
Hampshire and a member of our last legislature, told 
me that one day last fall he had four boys husking corn 
for him. In the evening, after supper, he asked them 
to tell him how much he would probably get for six fat 
cattle which he had just shipped, giving them the neces- 
sary particulars. After an hour’s hard work with slate 
and pencil not one of them could satisfy him with the 
result. Now nothing can convince that man that 
modern schools are not failures; and that the money 
taken from him to support them is not actual robbery. 

Such a man is an old fogy, and he is behind the 
times; he has not right ideas of education, but it is 
difficult to contend with an old fogy when his argument 
is based upon facts. Our theory of education is all 
right, but let us have a development which develops 
something tangible. The farmer in his field, the work- 
man in his shop, or the business man in his office, can 
give us valuable lessons in the science of applied ped- 
agogics. 

We can throw out one half of the geography, and 
teach the remainder in much less time than we now 
devote to it. One small book containing the geogra- 
phy of our own country first, and then that of those 
with which we have commercial relations in the order 
of their importance, is all we need of geography. The 
science of illustrative geography would fill its proper 
sphere in the country school. 

A series of readers, not to exceed three in number, 
would answer all purposes. I do not mean the readers 
as now arranged, senseless compilations, illustrated 
scrap books, but three books bearing some relation to 
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each other in progressive grading, entirely independent, 
the second and third being connected chapters of 
scientific or historical works adapted to children’s ca- 
pacity. Dispense with some of the oral reading in 
order that we may induce the habit of intelligent silent 
reading, and thus cultivate in the child the power of 
attention and concentration of thought, strengthen his 
memory, increase his expression, and make him a 
power, first in the family, then in society. 

The course may be still further shortened by throw- 
ing out a large share of that abomination of desolation 
popularly termed language lessons. 

The country school needs one book ‘called, as it 
also should be in fact, a grammar of the English lan- 
guage. It should be stripped of all useless verbiage, 
a plain, simple, concise statement of the few principles 
necessary to enable the learner to write and speak in 
accordance with established usage. It should be a 
spade and should be called a spade. 

With these eliminations there will come an opportu- 
nity for enrichment of the course. In connection with 
arithmetic the course in the country school should con- 
tain sufficient elementary geometry to illustrate the 
simple principles of mensuration. It should not be 
deferred until arithmetic is finished, nor need it wait 
till the pupil is ready for algebra. 

The time saved from geography may well be given 
to civil government and United States history. There 
would also be found an opportunity to do more in in- 
ducing habits of reading, and to introduce more nature 
studies. These last should be largely agricultural in 
their kind and must of course differ in different states, 
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and in different sections of the same state. A course 
would be arranged embracing a few leading principles 
of chemistry, geology, and kindred sciences. A knowl- 
edge of trees, fruits, growth of plants, grasses, flowers, 
the nature of soils, the care of animals, the use of fer- 
tilizers, should be among the subjects taught. The 
microscope should be as necessary in the country 
schools as the dictionary. The country school library 
should be composed of books having direct reference 
to these subjects. 

It will be said probably that such an attempt at fer- 
tilization will result in overloading a course already too 
heavy. We reply that the course of study in our 
schools is overloaded in quality of material rather than 
in quantity ; that we propose to throw out the dead in 
order to make room for the quick; that this engrafting 
of new material will add fresh life and growth to the 
whole system. The country school is suffering from 
inanition. The remedy is a more nourishing and 
strengthening diet. 

The plan which has been brought forward in dis- 
cussing the rural school problem of compelling the 
larger or more wealthy districts to share the burden 
with the smaller, and of taxing the cities to help the 
country, has this in its favor, that it contains in itself 
an element of justice. But improving the building 
does not of necessity improve the school, any more 
than improving the church improves the preaching. 
Increasing the monthly stipend of the teacher does not 
improve the instruction given by him, any more than it 
increases his physical strength. 

I cannot close this paper well without reference to 
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the fact that teachers for our country schools need 
special preparation for their work. It is not possible 
for them to have access to the costly apparatus of the 
city school, but the wondrous store-house of nature is 
open to them, and her exhaustless treasures are at their 
disposal, if only they have been instructed how to use 
them. The four years course of the State Normal, 
threading all the intricacies of psychology and peda- 
gogy, of Latin and the higher mathematics, fails to 
meet the wants of those who are to instruct in the ru- 
ral districts. We need in every state, either a shorter 
course in existing normal schools, or, what would be 
far better, special normals for the direct purpose of 
training teachers for this work. 

Such a course should not exceed two years in length. 
A longer one would deter many from entering, whom 
we are most anxious to reach. On the academic side 
it should deal largely with the elementary branches 
having reference to a line of instruction which would 
appeal to the good sense of the people as practical. 
Professional instruction should be closely interwoven 
with academic, illustrating what and how to teach, with 
much practice and little theory. Such a course would 
not make professional teachers, I grant. But why 
spend four years making professional teachers of a 
class whose teaching life hardly reaches three? Let 
us have better teachers to-day, and professional teach- 
ers to-morrow, if we can get them. 

When these schools are once established, then let 
the law, after a reasonable time, fix upon the comple- 
tion of this short course as a minimum requirement for 
teachers in any public school in the state. 
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The country schools have been neglected in the 
interest of higher education, and the country school 
teacher has been compelled to go to her work without 
adequate preparation, in order that the schools in our 
cities and towns may have the benefit of trained teach- 
ers. 

To sum this matter up, we find that the country 
school is confronted with these conditions: 1st, it is 
viewed with distrust by many as antagonistic to the 
material wants of the people—it is not in harmony 
with its surroundings ; 2d, it is at present without any 
system of organization or classification to render its 
instruction progressive or effective; 3d, its course of 
study is overloaded with non-productive features, and 
is exceedingly meagre in those which commend them- 
selves to the limitations of a rural population; 4th, 
the country teachers demand preparation for a special 
work, and there is no adequate means provided for 
imparting it. In proportion as we approach the re- 
moval of these conditions, we shall solve the problem 
of the country school. 


DISCUSSION. 


The discussion of Mr. Sabin’s paper was opened by 
GrorGE H. Martin, superintendent of the Boston 
public schools. He said,— 

The improvement of schools is a slow process under 
the most favorable conditions. In the country schools 
some conditions are peculiarly unfavorable. Promi- 
nent among these are the smallness of the schools, the 
irregularity of attendance, the inexperience and insta- 
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bility of the teaching force, and the dearth of suitable 
means of instruction. Each of the conditions is at 
once a cause and an effect of all the others. The small- 
ness of the schools is due, primarily, to the set of pop- 
ulation toward the manufacturing and commercial cen- 
tres. Because the schools are small, they offer no 
attractions and furnish no incentive to the better class 
of pupils or teachers, hence the irregularity of pupils 
and frequent change of teachers. 

On the other hand, these very features tend to keep 
away population, and to prevent any growth. Again: 
The school authorities, if believing in the use of illus- 
trative helps, see little inducement to provide them for 
pupils who are indifferent, and teachers who lack the 
disposition or power to use them wisely. So the evils 
are cumulative and self-perpetuating. These hin- 
drances stand in the way of good work along the 
traditional lines. The three R’s suffer. Whatever halo 
may surround the image of the ungraded school as it 
exists in the mind of modern ardent reformers, in a 
closer observation of such schools as exist to-day, one 
would see “the vision splendid die away and fade into 
the light of common day.” 

These schools offer no superior advantages to the 
bright pupils, and they blunt the edge of dullness to 
the verge of stupidity. But, more to be regretted than 
this, is the fact that for the pupils in these schools 
there is no possibility of sharing in the larger and 
richer intellectual life upon which the children in the 
better graded schools are entering. Music and draw- 
ing are rarely taught. ‘There is neither inclination nor 
means for the earlier and more fruitful work in history 
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and literature, and though the pupils are in the pres- 
ence of nature, its objects and processes have little 
conscious influence in directing their thought or mold- 
ing their character. 

Nor has any system of physical training been devised 
which is suited to the peculiarities of these schools. 
Even the larger of these ungraded schools do not fur- 
nish ideal conditions for the best work. In most of 
them there are many classes, and so a large number of 
recitations, with a short time for each. Hence there 
is little opportunity for teaching. Hence, further, a 
prevailing habit of hearing recitations from the text- 
book. Hence the formation of mechanical habits by 
the pupils, little stimulus to thought, prevailing dull- 
ness, the little ones idle or noisy or stupid. ; 

The outcome of it all is that the slower children, 
especially the boys, early acquire a dislike of school 
and books, and are only too glad to escape at the 
earliest moment the law allows, or a lax enforcement 
of the law suffers. 

To reduce these evils to a minimum, so far as_prac- 
ticable, the smallest schools should be united. This 
would make it possible to secure better teachers, who 
are repelled by the limited opportunities for growth 
now by the small pay, the social isolation, the parental 
meddling.» 

Beyond this, much good would be accomplished by 
closer and more intelligent supervision. ‘The Massa- 
chusetts plan of district supervision is a long step in 
the right direction. It is far from being an ideal plan, 
and in practice is developing some weaknesses, but is 
doing more for the country schools than anything else 
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has done. By means of it public sentiment is awak- 
ened and directed; parental indifference and criminal 
neglect removed or punished; the organization of the 
schools is made more simple and effective; the teach- 
ers are encouraged by sympathetic interest and helped 
by judicious counsel. The supervision is not, prima- 
rily, an end, but a means. The only hope of a country 
school or a city school is a good teacher, with a fair 
chance. Supervision demonstrates its reason for being 
only so far as it secures these. 








XI. 


THE RELATIVE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF 
EXTENSION AND INTENSION. 


By CHARLES HENRY DOUGLAS, HEADMASTER OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL, KEENE, N. H. 


It is the privilege of each generation to think itself 
superior to its predecessors. None but the confirmed 
pessimist doubts that there is a substantial and contin- 
uous increment discoverable in the progress of the 
race. But when the attempt is made to determine the 
exact nature and amount of this increment, two facts 
become strikingly prominent: First, that men have for 
a long time been in possession of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying most forms of human activity; and 
second, that what at first seemed to be our original 
contribution to the subject, is largely the application 
of these principles to the problems that have con- 
fronted us. Each former generation has at its need 
made a similar adaptation. To do so is simply to 
conform to the universal law of progress. “The al- 
phabet of the world’s great ideas is small.” 

The venerable age of many a truth escapes notice 
because it goes about under a new name—one that ap- 
peals to the present need and awakens associations 
that are unresponsive to the old phrases. To illus- 
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trate: We are now declaring that the chief end of edu- 
cation is the attainment of power. Very true; but 
is this a new end? Or when stated thus is it a very 
definite goal ? 

The aim of the Greek education was the attainment 
of power—power to discover and interpret, to self and 
to men, the true and beautiful in nature, art, life. The 
supreme object was power to attain perfect symmetry. 

The aim of the Roman was power—power to move 
and mould men, and to resist the forces of disintegra- 
tion. No education with a weaker ideal could fit a 
race to produce monuments so enduring and such a 
body of law. 

Scholasticism, with all its lucubrations, aimed at 
power—power to prove and to set forth the eternal 
truth. 

The list might have begun with Persia and China, 
with the same result. No nation has aimed at less 
than power. Few have sought by education the same 
power. 

Though the new education has not discovered a new 
ideal, it has broadened the scope of an old one. It 
has in turn given emphasis to the subjective and to 
the objective elements—to the power to be or to be- 
come, and to the power to do. The next step is to 
give the whole emphasis to an undivided ideal—to de- 
clare the interdependence that exists between being 
something and doing something—to perceive that the 
best part of what a man produces is effected by virtue 
of what he is, and that the measure of growth within 
reach of a life is largely conditioned by what that life 
does. The complex and ever changing conditions of 
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modern life demand that education develop and cher- 
ish aptitude for growth no less than power to perform. 

There are two groups of opposing tendencies mani- 
fest in recent educational thought that are worthy of 
notice. (1.) To the belief that life is made up chiefly 
of emotions, thoughts, and purposes, and that educa- 
tion means the development of self-activity, of ideals, 
and of the serene power to possess the citadel of one’s 
soul in peace, there is opposed the assertion that life 
deals chiefly with material objects, concrete things, and 
physical conditions, and that the demands that these 
make upon education are imperative. (2.) The move- 
ments most prominent in elementary and in higher ed- 
ucation are equally divergent. The former is seeking 
to introduce the learner to a wider range of knowledge 
and to gain greater breadth, while the latter is making 
its marked advance in the direction of specialization. 
It is hardly credible that any one of these various as- 
pects has a monopoly of the truth or alone produces 
results that are desirable. 

In view of these facts it may not be unprofitable to 
inquire with some care what is the relative value of 
breadth of knowledge and depth of knowledge, and to 
consider the question in its relation to the four phases 
just enumerated, and to the fostering of productive 
power joined with personal growth. 

Let us first approach the subject by aid of a con- 
crete case, and consider certain sources of strength 
and of weakness in the traditional college courses be- 
fore the era of electives. An authority has declared 
that these courses attained results out of all proportion 
to the quality of instruction they afforded. Yet no 
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college that secures an income large enough to do other- 
wise, retains the old curriculum. The results attained 
must have had a causé, even if it was not the quality 
of the instruction. The inability to resist radical in- 
novation must also have a cause, possibly inherent in 
the system. Our fathers studied subjects enough to 
make them liberally educated even by President Gil- 
man’s standard: English, science, language, classic lit- 
erature, history, and philosophy were all “required.” 
So far as extension went, the courses left little to be 
desired, for in their day they included about all the 
subjects considered important. 

There are two types of mind upon which the effects 
of these numerous studies are noteworthy. To a mind 
that is narrow in its range, methodical in its action, not 
given to hasty generalization, that proceeds by prefer- 
ence along the line of inductive development, the old 
courses rendered small assistance. The four years 
left chiefly a memory of many isolated subjects, mostly 
useless to the mature man for the simple reason that 
he had not the power to give them coherence. He was 
taken rapidly over many things, when his mind was in 
need of going slowly and deeply into a few things that 
it might gain in penetration, in constructive power, 
and in scope, without which extension is only super- 
ficial. Such a mind is the typical scientific one, that 
examines, investigates, and grows into breadth through 
patient perseverance. Men thus gifted have done 
most of the practical work in the everyday world and 
in the domain of material progress. They are also the 
most influential opponents of the old time college 
courses, for these have had little power to help them. 
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The second type is the mind quick to see relations 
between things apparently diverse, that has preference 
for the abstract over the concrete, that delights in gen- 
eralization, and reasons by deduction. We might call 
it the clerical mind, were it less virile, or the judicial 
mind, if it had more caution and balance. Men thus 
endowed have an instinct for organization of thought. 
To them the many subjects were but varied phases 
of one greater subject, such as the reign of law, 
the development of the race, or the crescendo of pro- 
gress. They had by birthright an aptitude for one form 
of intensive analysis. Upon this they spitted the col- 
lege subjects term after term and held them fast. 
Some subjects were better for being thus transfixed, 
and others had their vitality punctured out of them. 
These men were brilliant in college, useful in the pul- 
pit and on the platform, often successful in law and 
. business. They now form the majority of the distin- 
guished alumni of most colleges. 

Thus it has become evident that the same course, 
under the same professors, was often to a part of a 
class chiefly extensive, and to others chiefly intensive ; 
that those who pursued the course intensively more 
often gained the prizes of life; and that so far as the 
conscious purpose of the college was concerned, no 
effort was made to adapt instruction to the special 
need of either class of minds. The strength of the 
curriculum is inferred from the success of the men 
trained by it; its weakness and decline may be traced 
to the fact that it had nothing adequate to give men 
equally able, but whose ability was not sufficient to 
wrest bread from what to them were stones. 
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“The power of effort, psychologists now agree, is 
probably the highest and most educable part of man.”? 
This power is dependent upon the will. The action of 
the will is largely controlled by interest. That interests 
us which brings us nearer to our ideal. The scope 
and elevation of an ideal are dependent upon apper- 


At first thought apperception seems concerned chiefly 
. It suggests the growth of mind in 


use of data and the assimilation of new knowledge. 
But “apperception organizes the world of knowledge 
by bringing the self to bear upon it. It is the reaction 
of mind upon the material presented to it.”? - This re- 
action is primarily analytic: it attempts to distinguish 
the accidental from the essential. Its first queries are 


new knowledge is assimilated and that growth in ex- 
tension is possible. 
The ideal which the mind holds before itself is the 


of the mind upon the actual, in the act of apperception, 
detects the limitations of the specific and the concrete. 
By a creative synthesis the ideal is shaped, freed from 
limitation, and made vital. In aesthetics and in morals 
this act may often approach intuition ; when this is the 
case, the ideal becomes almost absolute. Its maturity is 
coincident with its origin ; it springs forth full grown 
like Athene from the head of Zeus. It suffers little 


? Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. I, p. 322. 
2 Dewey Psychology, p. 85. 
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range. Its exercise involves the wider 


it is only when these are met that the 


will. An essential quality of the ideal 
to the actual. The intensive reaction 
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change from the later experience of life and the wid- 
ening range of knowledge. In the terminology of our 
theme, such an ideal has in its province exhausted the 
content of intension, and it remains for extension 
to supply the varying forms in which that content 
may be found.. The ideals that denominate the intel- 
lectual and active life are generally of slower growth 
than those of aesthetics and morals. They are more 
subject to modification and are apparently more depend- 
ent upon the extensive resources of their possessor. 
But when we have noted that in the one the mind often 
has the power to grasp the whole intensive content with- 
out the aid of the slower analytic process, and that in 
the other the mind more often has to come gradually to 
a knowledge of the truth, we have not discovered any 
essential difference in the formation of the two classes 
of ideals, other than that of rate of growth. Both are 
essentially intensive in formation and in application. 
Both are by virtue of their intensive truth greater than 
the actual, however nearly universal its extension. 
Neither can exist without the actual—which both use, 
the one as corroborative, the other as stimulative to 
growth. 

The name interest is given to that state which arises 
when the mind discovers that any object can bring it near- 
eritsideal. Interest is never isolated ; it is always com- 
plex. Primary interests are controlled by the inten- 
sive power of the ideal. There are also secondary 
interests of many degrees of force; these are intricate 
and often obscure in their connection. The relative 
influence of primary and secondary interests in differ- 
ent minds is as varied as is individuality. Characters 

12 
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with pronouneed primary interests and a wide range of 
well ordered secondary interests, are best equipped for 
action and for growth. The marked primary motives 
insure productive power, and the breadth of sympathy 
tends to develop symmetry and stability. Herbart’s 
“many-sided interest” is only another name for this 
unification of the self through contact with the world 
at many points. 

Some men pose as specialists because they have few 
secondary interests. Their one talent is prominent 
because it stands out in solitary relief like a single 
tree on a barren hill-top, while a man of culture may 
possess whole forests of such trees, amid which the 
giant oaks escape the eye of the casual observer. The 
extreme development in one direction makes the mono- 
maniac, in the other, the dilettante. It is the function 
of education to develop ideals and interests strong 
enough to dominate life, and at the same time to make 
productive the otherwise barren waste surrounding 
life’s central citadel. In Aristotle’s words, to enable 
men “not only to engage in business rightly, but also 
to spend their leisure nobly.” 

While it is evident that the greatest dimension of 
the primary interests of life is depth, and that the best 
secondary interests are such as are linked to their supe- 
riors by bonds of intension, it is also evident that a 
certain breadth of interest—of extension—is essential 
to intellectual and moral equilibrium. 

We now come to the will, which has only passive 
connection with the curiosity that makes it easy to 
acquire a superficial knowledge of many things, or 
with the versatility that does several things indiffer- 
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ently well. The power of effort is an active manifesta- 
tion of will. It requires in its higher phases well nigh 
exhaustive intension in the apperception, ideals, and 
interest, that support it. It implies concentration. It 
acts with the added momentum of its past—of habit. 
It is the most educable part of man because in it cul- 
minate and are made effective the results of the educa- 
tion of all other parts. If only the mind has a dom- 
inant purpose, it can organize and render tributary its 
remotest attainments, but without this central shaft it 
becomes the victim of the thought that widens but 
lames. All extension worthy of the name helps to per- 
ceive the relations of things. The great incentive to 
research—the watchword of the present—has come 
from the unexpected discovery of relations between 
things once thought not akin. © Cross-fertilization is as 
frequent in the intellectual life as in nature. Other 
things being equal, the power of effort that is attended 
by large intelligence is not only superior in concentra- 
tion and in perseverance, but is immeasurably surer of 
ultimate success. It has a keener sense for the rela- 
tion of means to ends, it can draw its resources from a 
richer store, its hopes are less visionary, its aim may be 
higher but is none the less sure. The power of effort 
that characterizes liberal culture made coherent by an 
adequate intensive ideal, is indomitable. 

In the discussion of the will we have found a more 
important use of extension than in any previous 
division of the subject. But in all the argument con- 
cerning the value of broad intelligencé, there has been 
the implication that the mind finds an abiding source 
of strength and power only in those departments of 
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knowledge in which it has penetrated far enough below 
the surface to find a centre shared in common by other 
forms of knowledge; and the more numerous and 
varied the resources at one’s disposal, the more nearly 
complete must be his intensive control over them if he 
would use them. 

Mark Pattison once wrote,—“A man who has been 
trained to think upon one subject, or for one subject 
only, will never be a good judge in that one; whereas 
the enlargement of his circle gives him increased 
knowledge and’ power in a rapidly increasing ratio. 
So much do ideas act, not as solitary units, but by 
grouping and combination.” 

President Hall, the most aggressive of all advocates 
of specialization, declares that “General culture is the 
best soil for any kind of culture to spring from, and 
power, though best applied at a small surface, is best 
developed over a large one,” and then adds “but gen- 
eral culture is the symmetrical all-sided development 
of the individual. Strength lies in individualization.” * 

Let us now try to answer the queries raised at the 
outset. What is the educative need of those who hold 
the spiritualistic view of life? In words that one of 
their greatest thinkers might well have said of them, 
they “attempt to explain the facts and events in the 
world by referring them all to one first principle.’”* Ex- 
tension can teach them how mighty a first principle 
reason demands to explain the universe, and that a 
universe that far exceeds our comprehension can be 

1 Oxford Essays, 1855. 


* Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. I, p. 323. 
* Harris. Hegel’s Logic, p. 1. 
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explained only by a cause that in its entirety is still 
more transcendent. It can also teach them that the 
modes of operation of this cause are infinite in variety, 
and all illumine the nature of his dominion. 

What is the need of those to whom life is essentially 
concerned with things concrete and physical? With- 
out elaborating a proof, we may here assume that their 
attainments in extension are mostly superficial or they 
would have discovered for themselves that things ma- 
terial are subject to things not material, and that 
among things not material there are principals and 
subordinates, servants and masters. The greatest 
need of those whose horizon is shut in by the concrete 
and physical is to learn that these are not what they 
seem, that forces and laws are more enduring than 
their creatures, and that it is the unseen that is eter- 
nal. They need to learn in extension through inten- 
sion. Rational science can help them, but not that 
scientific furor that declares that every boy should 
learn the structure of the locomotive that he may 
travel safely and rapidly, that he should study electri- 
city that he may ride in the electric car and walk in 
the light of the electric lamp, and that he should study 
chemistry that he may be nourished by the bread he 
eats. The man who buys his ticket, pays his nickel, 
lives near his fellowmen, and has food to eat, gets 
about all the “ practical” advantage that is to be had 
from these things, whether he can explain the princi- 
ples of their action or not. The material forces of 
this world are so obedient to law, that a small number 
of men specially gifted are rapidly reducing them to 
such order that the average man when in need of their 
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assistance has only to press the button and they do 
the rest, whether he understands how or why, or not. 
But in the world of rights and wrongs, of beliefs and 
prejudices, of cant and demagogism, of human lives 
and souls, there are no patents, no buttons to press, 
but each has to choose his own course and to act for 
himself by aid of the best guidance within his reach. 
Bain says that “next to confusion there cannot be a 
greater evil than disproportion.”’ Disproportion here 
will cause confusion superlative. 

We come now to the relation between extension and 
elementary education. Years ago it was a foregone 
conclusion that the traditional college course must 
yield because in vital points its extension was often 
too great for its intension. It has been superseded by 
a system of far greater breadth, but which makes pos- 
sible an intension unattainable by the majority under 
the old regime. It recognizes the supremacy of the 
individual, believes that for each mind there is a 
unique curriculum better than any that can be required 
of all, and is fairly justified in its assumption that the 
student when freed from constraint will elect what he 
most needs and can best use. It is undoubtedly true 
that much of the force set free by relaxing the demand 
for many specific subjects has gone toward deepening 
the intensive grasp of those chosen. It is also true 
that the tendency to narrow specialization has not gone 
to the extreme predicted, and that although graduates 
may not have a smattering of as many things as they 
once’ did, they know more that for them is worth 
knowing. 


1 Education as a Science, p. 434. 
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But what has all this to do with elementary educa- 
tion? Much in many ways. The colleges have modi- 
fied their explicit demand for varied work at the end 
of the freshman year only to require more evidence of 
it at the beginning. They are asking more of the 
academies and high schools—and rightly so. These 
in turn have to increase their demand upon the gram- 
mar schools. 

There are four departments of extension in which 
the college has a right to require preparation from the 
fitting school, and the fitting school must in turn make 
the same demand—but with less intension—of the 
lower school. These four demands are (1) for the 
power to deal with mathematical thought—with quan- 
tity, symbols, and methods of proof; (2) for the power 
to deal with forms of expression (a) synthetically, in 
the form of accurate expression of thought in lan- 
guage, (b) analytically, in the form of grammatical and 
rhetorical classification, and (c) interpretatively, in the 
ability to understand and appreciate and to make oth- 
ers understand and appreciate what has been expressed 
in one language or in more; (3) for the power to per- 
ceive and to interpret phenomena: this is not sim- 
ply to look at them as curiosities, but. to apperceive 
them; and (4) for a power that may be called that of 
selective acquisition, of constructive learning, of using 
books, objects, apparatus—everything—intelligently. 
This latter power is important enough to demand sep- 
arate enumeration. It is intensive, and all school 
work should aid its development. 

The college cannot get the best results from the 
present system until it can assume the possession of 
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this four-fold power, with good intension, on the part 
of its entering class. The fitting school can not meet 
this requirement in its spirit until the lower schools 
respond. The demand that each makes of its subor- 
dinate is necessary. The grammar school needs great- 
er extension for its own sake, in order to create more 
centres of interest, to make appeal to the whole mental 
life of the child, to make possible a unification of its 
work. This consolidation must take place in the 
whole-souled interest of child life, for intension can 
not yet go deep enough to make the parts cohere 
through their own relations. When the grammar 
pupils can deal with mathematical thought, with ex- 
pression in its three phases, with phenomena, and with 
the common sources of knowledge, the higher schools 
can give depth to much that is now without it, and can 
at the same time enlarge their scope. 

The reply to the last query has in substance already 
been given. In every instance in which specialization 
is more than a new name for limited capacity, progress 
in investigation and discovery leads to extension. 
The university and professional school assume a 
foundation of general culture as preparatory to their 
work. That colleges have made it possible for this 
general culture to bear the imprint of individuality, 
makes it none the less broad. When the post-gradu- 
ate specialty has crowned the apex of the pyramid, 
we ask not its comparative dimensions, for it is sym- 
metrical, stable, and without defect. The man is 
greater than his calling, but without a vdcation he 
would be incomplete. 

Finally, though their relative importance varies at 
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different stages in education, and though each has a 
special value in the attainment of certain ends, exten- 
sion and intension cannot be separated, and the full 
potence and effect of each is requisite for symmetry. 
We shall never outgrow that part of the Greek ideal, 
and Plato gave the final definition when he declared 
that the man of culture is one who is “a lover not of a 
part of wisdom, but of the whole; who has a taste for 
every sort of knowledge, and is curious to learn and is 
never satisfied ; who has magnificence of mind and is 
the spectator of all time and all existence; who is 
harmoniously constituted; of well proportioned and 
gracious mind, and whose nature moves spontaneously 
toward the true being of everything,” 


DISCUSSION. 


Prof. Simon N. Patten, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania opened the discussion of Mr. Douglas’s paper. 

The speaker began by calling attention to the diffi- 
culties of correctly apprehending the meaning of psy- 
chological discussion. These difficulties were, how- 
ever, more apparent than real, as they lie in the mean- 
ing of the terms used. [Each science has a limited 
number of technical terms which must be thoroughly 
mastered before progress in it is possible. If the stu- 
dent is not held back by these initial difficulties, the 
subsequent effort is not much greater than those need- 
ed to understand current problems of interest. 

The speaker then sought to illustrate the idea of 
extension and intension from the present social prob- 
lems. He used the doctrines of the advocates of the 
single tax and of paper money to show the force of 
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intensive ideas. Whatever opinion may be held of the 
truth of those doctrines, there can be no doubt but 
that they cause those who believe in them to create 
higher ideals and to explain all social problems, espe- 
cially all social evils, through a few leading principles 
upon which these theories are based. There is inten- 
sive thought wherever a few principles bind a mass of 
isolated facts into a unit and create in the thinker an 
interest in them. In the school-room the teacher 
should recognize the vitality and importance of inten- 
sive ideas. They create the bonds needed to unite 
isolated facts which the child has observed. The 
teacher cannot be successful unless he discovers the 
complementary groups into which familiar facts will 
unite, and helps the child to shorten the time other- 
wise needed for arranging these facts in the groups 
most effective for their apprehension. 








